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Editorial 





School and Community 


OOPERATION between school 

and community is an area close to 
the heart of every person interested in 
curriculum development. The cur- 
riculum movement, dynamic and vital 
as it is, has from its inception placed 
great emphasis upon the need for such 
cooperation. Justification for this 
mutual effort may be stated quite 
simply: The basic reason why the 
school should try to cooperate with its 
community or the community with its 
school is that such cooperation has 
promise for bringing about for chil- 
dren and youth a better quality of 
learning—and as a consequence a bet- 
ter quality of living. 

As a topic, community and school 
cooperation is familiar to all readers 
of this journal. A study of ASCD pub- 
lications shows almost immediately 
our concern for improving the objec- 
tives and techniques of such coopera- 
tion. Conferences, workshops and 
other professional meetings sponsored 
by our Association over a period of 
years have also dealt confidently and 
constructively with this area. 

As curriculum workers we believe 
that when the forces, institutions and 
resources of the community are aligned 
with those of the school, a better edu- 
cation results. In going beyond a con- 
cept of education which was in reality 
a very limited form of schooling, cur- 
riculum workers recognized a fact that 
is basic to today’s education—that not 
all effective learning takes place inside 
the classroom or within the school. 
Growth and development of children 
and youth are continuous and are af- 
fected by many social forces and insti- 
tutions. Among these the school is 
but one. 
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In a democratic society, the effective 
citizen is the creative individual who 
uses the method of intelligence and 
the technique of group decision in the 
guidance of his living. To school peo- 
ple this indicates that democratic edu- 
cation must foster in all persons the 
qualities of creativeness and_intel- 
ligence and the ability to work con- 
structively and happily with others. 
Toward accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, education should fully utilize all 
resources, whether they be the peda- 
gogical areas traditionally assigned to 
the school or whether they be persons, 
materials or institutions available only 
in the larger community. 

As it attempts to construct such a 
program, the school today is faced with 
many obstacles. One of these is the 
increasing separation of the individual, 
particularly the young, from firsthand 
acquaintance with the productive ele- 
ments of the community. Resulting 
from our nation’s growing industriali- 
zation and urbanization, this separa- 
tion has multiplied the difficulty of 
the school’s task of explaining, clarify- 
ing, enriching, and of encouraging ex- 
ploration and experimentation. Some 
experiences the school is well equipped 
to provide; for others the learner must 
turn, preferably with the school’s en- 
couragement and guidance, to the first- 
hand impressions and contacts provided 
only outside the school. 

An effective education will provide 
children and youth with a wide range 
of firsthand experience, personal con- 
tact and rich observation. Apparently 
such experiences, once provided inci- 
dentally by the very nature of the 
community, must now be planned for 
deliberately through the mutual and 
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cooperative effort of school and com- 
munity. Only through such primary 
contacts can learners draw valid and 
meaningful concepts, form enduring 
values and develop sound generaliza- 
tions. 


Mutual Benefits 

What is the “community” with 
which the school seeks to cooperate? 
Obviously, any attempt on the school’s 
part to cooperate with the creative 
elements of the community, whether 
political, economic or social, will re- 
veal the complexity of such an under- 
taking. The purposes, the degree of 
involvement, the areas concerned, the 
institutions and individuals contacted— 
these will vary according to the matu- 
rity and the concern of the persons 
affected. For example, very young 
children, in their general exploration 
of the near neighborhood, will be in- 
volved in cooperation at one level. A 
group of interested junior high school 
students who are observing at firsthand 
the functioning of a state or federal 
court is involved at a different level 
and for a more specialized purpose. 

Adults, too, have varying levels of 
involvement in school-community co- 
operation. For example, parents who 
come into their own child’s elementary 
school to assist in celebration of a spe- 
cial festival usually feel themselves 
involved in the school’s program in a 
very personal and creative way. At a 
more impersonal level and in a more 
highly specialized area, a team of adults 
from a local bank might be invited 
into the secondary school to help a 
class to arrive at a better understanding 
of the function of a clearinghouse. 

The persons, institutions, levels of 
involvement vary, yet the children and 
youth are experiencing at firsthand, 
making themselves acquainted with 
the creative and productive elements 
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of their community. Similarly, the 
community members who are involved 
may very frequently examine their own 
roles, and thus relate themselves anew 
to the creative process of education. 

Several articles in this issue illustrate 
the mutual benefits that arise when 
school and community work together. 
Parents of children attending the 
Maury School in Richmond, Virginia, 
are constantly involved in the creative 
instructional program of the school. 
Working with the teaching staff, they 
help to plan and then actually to pro- 
vide for their children fresh opportu- 
nities for learning. The article describ- 
ing the growth and development of 
the “country homes for city schools” in 
Bremen, Germany, also shows the 
concern of parents and other citizens 
for cooperating with professional school 
people in order to extend to children 
and young people opportunities which 
otherwise would not be open to them. 
Several articles illustrate various other 
aspects of school and community co- 
operation. 

It is well that cooperation between 
school and community is stressed in our 
current thinking. While there is al- 
ways danger in oversimplifying the 
objectives and techniques involved in 
this relationship there can be little 
question as to the mutual benefit which 
arises once such cooperative study and 
action are undertaken. The school 
has always needed the understanding 
and sympathetic support of its com- 
munity; never has it needed these more 
than at the present time. The com- 
munity, we believe, has always needed 
the keen understanding and insightful 
interpretation of itself which only its 
schools can give; never has this been 
more applicable than it is_ today. 
—Robert R. Leeper, associate editor, 
Educational Leadership. 
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We Work To Be at One with Our 


Community 


“We do surely believe,” 


MARION NESBITT 


states the author of this article, “that the 


color, the light, the balance, the order, the way of living at Maury 


School becomes a part of those who come to it, and becoming a part, 


makes living better. Each time the school serves the community, each 


time the community serves the school, the threads that bind these two 


together become stronger, weaving a pattern of warmth and good 


will.” 


EOPLE, many people, are coming 

and going in and out of the Maury 
School building each day. Parents and 
children are often in the hallways, in 
the lobbies, in the offices, and in and 
out of the cafeteria and the classrooms. 
Parents sit in the lobbies and hallways, 
they stand around and talk to teachers 
and others of their friends. At almost 
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anytime during the day one may see 
mothers or fathers who have come foi 
a committee meeting, who have come 
to accompany teachers and children on 
trips, to offer to do shopping for school, 
to stay with children in order that a 
teacher may attend a conference of 
some kind, or who have just come to 
talk. The mother hostesses in the 
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cafeteria may be donning their espe- 
cially designed pinafores preparatory 
to helping during the lunch periods. 
Fathers may have come to repair a 
scooter or a wagon or to help with a 
paint job. The postman, after deliver- 
ing the mail, may go into a room to 
ask one of his friends to save him a 
Carnival ticket or to tell of the arrival 
of a young son. 

The policeman who helps the chil- 
dren cross the street may come to 
lunch, collecting a small crowd around 
him, glad of the opportunity to inspect 
his holster and belt at closer range. 
Visitors who have come to observe 
school practices are going in and out 
of classrooms as_ they The 
phone rings, the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts is calling to tell of an exhibit 


please. 


that would be of special interest to the 
school. The curator of the Valentine 
Museum calls to say that Maury School 
may borrow an old flint-lock gun for 
use in a play. The Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools calls to make an 
appointment with some _ apprentice 
teachers relative to positions in the city 
schools. 
of the state telephones to know if he 


may bring twenty-five visitors to the 


Someone from a distant part 


school the next day. Parents call to 
leave important messages for children 
or to say they may be counted upon to 
take responsibility for certain school 
jobs. 


Threads of Understanding 


This movement of people, free to 
come and free to go, is not one of 
confusion but one of order, the order 
that comes when each person has pur- 
pose and feels that he is needed and 
wanted and a part of a larger whole. 
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Marion Nesbitt is a teacher in the Matthew 
F. Maury Elementary School, Public 
Schools, Richmond, Virginia. This article 
is an adaptation of a chapter in Dr. Nes- 
bitt’s book, A Public School for Tomorrow, 
which is to be published early in 1953 by 
Harper and Brothers. This chapter is used 
through the kind permission of the author 
and publisher. 





This binding of Maury School with the 
community is done by multitudinous 
threads, here and there, strong and 
Much of 
the strength of this weaving is gener- 


sure, tightly woven together. 


ated by the hundreds of little things or 
seemingly little things that go on in 
the school each day for the people who 
are a part of it; things such as sewing 
on a torn sash, understanding when a 
child is late or absent, helping one who 
has lost his lunch money, speaking en- 
couraging words when encouragement 
is needed, believing in children when 
they seem to fail, believing in parents 
and helping them toward adequacy. 
When so much is written and said 
about the failure of parents to rear 
their children well it becomes increas- 
ingly important to help parents develop 
a growing sense of adequacy, a growing 
feeling of confidence within themselves. 
One of the greatest services a school 
can render is the service of helping 
parents to see better ways of living 
with their children. ‘Teachers have 
spent many years in studying ways 
and means of helping children work 
through their problems. When_ par- 
ents are in close touch with a school 
they see teachers dealing with children 
in many different situations and from 
these situations the parents learn just 
as teachers learn from parents in situa- 


tions that are new to them. Parents 
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who feel frustrated and in consequence 
are sometimes upset or disgruntled 
come to appreciate a school that does 
not hold these feelings against them. 

When the people in a community 
have faith in a school, problems large 
and small, touching many different 
phases of life are brought to it. Adults 
come seeking advice and understanding 
in domestic crises. Mothers come to 
get ideas for favors and entertainment 
for children’s parties and for lunch- 
eons for their friends. They come for 
recipes and menus to help them in 
meal-planning or for help in preparing 
foods suitable to serve to a sick child. 
Fathers have come to inspect the paint- 
ing on woodwork before beginning the 
redecoration of a home or to find out 
better ways of planting shrubbery on 
a lawn. 

Children confidently believe that the 
school will be adequate for their needs; 
adequate to help them choose a sum- 
mer camp, to advise an older brother 
or sister who is in difficulty, to find a 
lost dog, or cure a sick cow. Billy, a 
boy in the third grade, came to school 
one day to say that Mrs. Johns’ cow, 
Nelly, had lost her cud. Mrs. Johns, a 
former neighbor now living on the out- 
skirts of the city, had phoned his 
mother saying that she had been unable 
to find anyone who could advise her 
in this difficulty. Billy had assured his 
mother that he could find out from the 
school just what should be done. On 
hearing of the cow’s plight the teacher 
as well as the children were at a loss 
since both had somehow thought that 
chewing the cud was a figure of speech. 
However, Billy insisted it was a reality. 
After discussing ways and means to 
remedy the situation a decision was 
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made to telephone the local dairy coun- 
cil for advice. This council each year 
sent to the school pictures of fat cows 
contentedly grazing, and healthy chil- 
dren happily drinking milk. The first 
person talked to at the council was 
somewhat vague in her answers and 
leaned also to the figure of speech 
interpretation but after hearing fur- 
ther details she decided to talk with 
the council’s director of research. This 
director in turn talked with a veter- 
inarian who supplied the needed in- 
formation. Billy hurried home with 
the remedy, carrying it written on a 
piece of paper, and happy to relate, 
Mrs. Johns’ cow, Nelly, lived and 
thrived. 


School Events Involve the 
Community 


The large school events that come 
each year which all in Maury School 
have helped to create and on which all 
work to insure success, bring school 
and community into close relationship. 
In these events the school gives what 
no other institution can give. It is 
this school with its unique function 
that brings these people and _ these 
things together. It is this school that 
gives these people a place to work on 
these common concerns, that gives 
kindliness and friendliness and status 
to those who come to work for it. 


Fall Carnival 


The school Carnival which comes 
early in the fall provides an evening 
of fun and frolic for the community 
as well as being a rich source of indi- 
vidual and group learnings. It is the 
one event held at the school for which 
there is a monetary charge. It is from 
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the proceeds of this undertaking that 
the budgetary demands of the Parent- 
Teacher Association are met. 

For a week or more before the Car- 
nival takes place the whole school staff, 
the children of every school group, and 
scores of parents have been busy mak- 
ing plans and collecting and assembling 
whatever is needed for booths and spe- 
cial attractions. Dozens of children 
stay after school to help parents and 
teachers and the janitorial staff get the 
building ready for the evening. The 
cafeteria is cleared of tables and 
benches, booths are set up and bright 
streamers, balloons, carnival hats, hot 
dogs, popcorn, candy and soft drinks 
deck the place. Much of the food is 
given by local merchants. 

The classrooms are transformed, 
stripped of their usual furnishings to 
become for an evening a place of Car- 
nival revelry. In one of them is a 
puppet show put on by some of the 
“alumni” of Maury, in another a short 
movie, especially appealing to children, 
is shown. There is a Cake Auction pre- 
sided over by a real auctioneer who 
holds prospective customers spellbound 
with his jargon. The cakes are made 
by the mothers or donated by local 
bakers. There is an Opportunity Shop 
where slightly-worn clothes of good 
quality and workmanship may be had 
at small cost. The “Country Store” 
with its jars and cans of homemade and 
home-grown foods is always well pa- 
tronized. A group of parents takes 
especial interest in creating an oldtime 
atmosphere for this attraction with a 
pot-bellied stove, a pickle barrel and a 
cracker barrel. 

The Craft Shop grows in popularity 
each year. Here, parents, teachers and 
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children display their handicrafts — 
hooked rugs, quilting, crocheted lace, 
plain and fancy sewing, metal work, 
pottery and paintings. One of the 
fathers brings his cages of canary birds 
and explains how he raises them. One 
of the mothers sets up a quilting frame 
and demonstrates her art while a father 
shows a hooked rug in process. An- 
other father, who is a baker, squirts an 
extra layer of icing on any cake pur- 
chased at the Cake Auction. One year 
one of the mothers brought as a door 
prize a live turkey gobbler she had 
raised. The turkey was housed in a 
large cage in the lower hall in the 
thickest of the crowd where he oblig- 
ingly gobbled at frequent intervals, 
adding his bit to the current excite- 
ment. One of the classrooms is set up 
as a lounge and staffed by officers of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. This 
is a quiet haven for parents whose 
offspring, late in the evening, are still 
zestful and unfatigued. 

Besides the attractions in the class- 
rooms, the Big Show, in which a large 
number of children are taking part, is 
in progress in the playroom. There are 
two performances in order that all may 
have opportunity to see it. There is 
always an added excitement about nine 
o'clock when the last show ends and 
members of the cast, in assorted cos- 
tumes, become a somewhat preferred 
part of the Carnival crowd, everyone 
being eager to see that they are prop- 
erly and quickly served. 

Besides the members of the school 
community many other friends of the 
school come to help with the Carnival. 
Professors and apprentice teachers from 
the Richmond Professional Institute of 
the College of William and Mary lend 
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a hand wherever needed. Fathers and 


mothers and husbands and friends of 


teachers help take up tickets, direct the 
trafic, make announcements, run the 
movie machine and help to count pen- 
nies and nickels and dimes for hours 
after the crowd has gone home. 

All of the budgetary demands of the 
school are most adequately met. Inter- 
woven with the feeling of satisfaction, 
the feeling of work well done, is the 
talk of how we will improve this, how 
we will change that, and what new fea- 
tures we can add to make the Carnival 
better next year. 


Parents Luncheon 


The Parents Luncheon comes on a 
day of the school week when children 
do not come to school. It is held on 
a day set aside by the Superintendent 
of Schools for encouraging city-wide 
plans for parents and teachers to work 
together for children. Each 
may plan a day which best suits its 


school 
needs. Since Maury School is open 
every Tuesday evening for parent con- 
ferences the staff decided that this day 
should somehow be different. Believ- 
ing that there would be value in 
strengthening social contacts between 
parents and parents and between par- 
ents and teachers, the staff decided to 
plan a luncheon for this day. 

For this the cafeteria is 
transformed into a dining room for 
party. 


occasion 


adults and decorated as for a 
Children invite the parents and plan 
with their teachers how this may best 
be done. Some of the children write 
notes of invitation, some paste mimeo- 
graphed notices in folders or booklets 
of their own making, others get results 
by oral reports and glowing accounts. 
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The parents come, several hundred 
each year, dressed in their best and in 
holiday mood—mothers who have made 
arrangements for someone to care for 
the children, fathers who have asked 
off from work. ‘They come early and 
are shown around the building by com- 
mittees of children who come to school 
just for this purpose. The children 
show them the library, the playroom, 
the exhibits, the classrooms, all of 
which have a festive atmosphere as if 
awaiting guests. The children point 
out new and interesting books and 
objects." They speak of current films 
appealed to 


which have 


them. They explain how the all-school 


especially 


committees function. ‘They answer 
questions. The parents linger over 
lunch; they talk with teachers and 


others of their friends. They offer their 
services to the school; they express their 
appreciation. 


Christmas Celebration 


From a small beginning indoors, the 
Christmas has become a 
large undertaking out-of-doors. Each 
year the number participating in it 
has become larger and the community 
celebrating with us has widened _ be- 
Maury 


celebration 


yond the neighborhood of 
School. 

The tree around which the celebra- 
tion takes place is a beautiful fir, alive 
It stands near the cen- 


Firemen from 


and growing. 
ter of the school yard. 
the nearby engine house come with 
ladders to arrange the lights and to 
decorate the tree. The ornaments are 
made by the children from beautiful 
gold and silver and colored aluminum 
foil given to the school by a neighbor- 
ing manufacturing plant. The children 
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stand around under the tree handing 
up the ornaments and making sug- 
gestions. ‘Teachers and children run 
back and forth during the day to see 
how the work is progressing and to 
say, “Put that one higher,” “Put that 
one lower,” or 
there,” in the time-honored tradition 
of Christmas tree decorators. 
Out-of-door music and singing were 
at first a Mimeographed 


“Fill up that space 


problem. 
sheets of all the carols to be sung are 
sent to the homes. A special chorus of 
mothers, fathers, teachers and other 
adults stand together to give unison 
to the singing. A group of children 
with tonettes carry the air to some of 
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the carols. One of the fathers plays a 
violin. The special teacher of music is 
there to lead the chorus. Several days 
before the event this letter of invita- 
tion, bearing a Christmas decoration, 
goes to all the homes of the children: 

“You and your friends are cordially 
invited to Maury School on Tuesday 
evening to participate in the school’s 
celebration of the Christmas season. 
Carols will be sung around the lighted 
Christmas tree on the school yard. 
After the singing everyone is invited to 
a reception in the cafeteria. 

“If it is cold we will wear our warm- 
Grown-ups who can con- 
veniently do so are asked to bring 
lighted lanterns. Children who can 
are asked to bring flashlights. All who 
like will wear bright-colored gloves or 
Such arrange- 
ments will add to the attractiveness of 


est clothing. 


coats or hats or scarfs. 


the occasion. 

“We are looking forward to a very 
pleasant evening and your presence 
will make it a happier one for all of 
us.” 

As eight-o’clock of the evening near 
Christmas approaches, the people of 
the community begin to gather. They 
come in their bright colors with their 
flashlights and with their lighted lan- 
terns —railroad lanterns, stable lan- 
terns and antique lanterns. The adults 
go into the classrooms with the chil- 
dren. On the hour of eight, the large, 
full-toned school bell rings out, the 
long lines from every classroom begin 
to move. When the crowd reaches the 
school yard the tree is dark, the music 
begins and all gathered there sing “O 
Fir Tree Dark.” As the last words die 
away the lights go up and many small 
children in heart are lost in wonder. 
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After the carol singing everyone goes 
to the reception in the cafeteria. The 
large room is candlelighted. ‘There are 
lace cloths, silver services, Christmas 
greens and soft music. The room is 
crowded, the school family shares the 
spirit of Christmas, and cherishes a 
memory for another year. 


When Fathers Are Guests 


On an evening in mid-winter a din- 
ner is arranged by the school especially 
in honor of the fathers of the children. 
Each child makes and decorates the 
table mat and placecard which _ his 
father will use. Often a message is 
written on the placecard such as “Hi! 
Dad. I made this. I love you.” These 
messages seem to have universal appeal 
and are always treasured. Teachers sit 
with the fathers of the children they 
teach. The cafeteria manager carefully 
plans a menu that will especially ap- 
peal to men. Some of the mothers wait 
on the tables. There is a long, flower- 
decked speakers table at which sit the 
officers of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the principal, some of the minis- 
ters in the community and the speaker 
of the evening. This speaker is always 
the Superintendent of Schools. He has 
never missed one of these dinners and 
the fathers look forward with interest 
to what he will say. After the dinner 
there is group singing; sometimes a 
song or skit by some of the fathers. 
Then the superintendent speaks. He 
speaks in a clearly understandable way 
of the important issues in education 
and how these issues affect the children 
of Maury as they go to school each day. 
After dinner the guests stand around 
and talk, many go to the classrooms 
where children have put in conspicuous 
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places some of their treasured school 
possessions. The next day there is 
much talk of what my father said, what 
my father did, and what he thinks. 


June Breakfast 

The June Breakfast is spoken of from 
one year to the next. Small children 
ask in the early fall when it will begin 
to get under way. Parents ask in the 
early spring what the theme will be. 
Groups of children on the play yards 
play “June Breakfast” in various forms 
throughout the school year. Words and 
ideas from the script appear and re- 
appear in conversation and June 
Breakfast songs become a part of a 
permanent repertory. Costumes which 
are almost always clothes suitable for 
everyday wear, appear almost any day 
after the June Breakfast as a part of a 
school wardrobe. If costumes cannot 
be worn as a part of regular dress they 
appear at Halloween, the Carnival or 
at other dress-up occasions until they 
are worn out or are put away by moth- 
ers and carefully kept as mementos of 
childhood. 

As soon as everyone has found his 
place in the program there is an air 
of excitement, an air of expectancy 
throughout the building, for each day 
brings a new development, a new crea- 
tion. As soon as a costume is finished 
it is brought to school to be admired 
and modeled by its proud owner. 
Mothers volunteer to make costumes 
not only for their own children but 
for any others who might need help in 
making them. Many of the costumes 
are made at home, others are made at 
school where sewing machines and ex- 
pert help are available for those who 
need assistance. 
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Shopkeepers send word of the kind 
and variety of merchandise they have 
on hand. Mothers and teachers go 
shopping to find materials and trim- 
mings of just the right texture and 
design, or to locate the shops where 
the desired kind and color of slacks, 
shorts and shirts may be purchased. 
Parents, teachers and children will- 
ingly lend anything they have that may 
be needed for stage property—a velvet 
cape, an antique desk, a cherished doll. 
They bring baskets and armfuls of 
garden flowers so that the entire build- 
ing may be dressed and waiting on 
June Breakfast morning. 

Since the building is 
enough to accommodate all of the 
school family on the morning of the 
Breakfast, there are several other per- 
formances that all may come to see and 
to enjoy. Parents see their children 
in appealing situations, they see them 
in relationship to an artistic whole, 
and they themselves are caught up in 
an experience of beauty which lifts 
thinking and broadens horizons, an 
experience which heightens anticipa- 
tion for another year. 


not large 


Children Visit and Learn 

So the Maury community comes to the 
school and the school, feeling at one 
with the community, goes out to meet 
it, to explore it, to learn from it. 

The children of Maury School are 
young children and this stretching out 
to think of others cannot be stretched 
too far; it cannot be stretched to the 
point where it becomes symbolic rather 
than actual. 

There are many trips to children’s 
homes to admire a new brother or sis- 
ter, to see a pet goat, to ride a new 
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pony. There are visits to inquire about 
sick classmates, to carry remembrances 
to those who are missed. The mother 
of a five-year-old wrote this letter to a 
teacher in Maury School: 

Dear Miss T....: 

I wish you would express to the lit- 
tle children my appreciation for their 
interest shown for my birthday. It 
made me very happy when Linda came 
home with the basket and other things 
the children made. 

It is the little things in life that 
count and an example of it was yester- 
day. Thank them for me. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. K..... 

The fire engine house a few blocks 
from the school is a favorite visiting 
place for the younger children. After 
one of these visits a six-year-old wrote 
this letter to one of the firemen: 

‘Thank you for the suckers you gave 
us. Thank you for everything. I will 
look for you if our house catches on 
fire.” 

There are frequent shopping trips 
to the nearby business district to buy 
such things as a bolt for a wagon, a 
flower container or refreshments for a 
party. The merchants in the neighbor- 
hood are our friends: the florist who 
says that it gives him much pleasure to 
sell one rose to a child for his mother’s 
or his teacher’s birthday; the hardware 
gives the children 
boxes whenever they need 


merchant who 
wooden 
them; and the jeweler from whom the 
leaving Maury School each 
year purchase a silver spoon, the 
jeweler in turn giving spoons to be 
sold at the Carnival. 

As meanings are deepened the com- 
munity widens and there are trips far- 


classes 
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ther afield, to the Public Library, to 
museums, to radio stations, to the Chil- 
dren’s Book Fair, to a hatchery in a 
distant part of the city, to a dairy farm 
several miles in the country. As chil- 
dren grow in maturity and are able to 
go back in time and space, there are 
trips to historical spots, not to illus- 
trate what one may know by heart, but 
to give clearer perspective, to deepen 
awareness and sensitivity to other peo- 
ple, other places and other events. The 
children and the parents and the teach- 
ers who go with them see the place at 
Richmond on the James River where 
Captain John Smith claimed the land 
for King James of England. They visit 
the Capitol Square and the Capitol 
Building designed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, rich in the traditions of the early 
days of our republic. They go to Saint 
John’s Church and walk where Patrick 
Henry walked, and stand where Patrick 
Henry stood when he said, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” They see, 
and come to know and appreciate, the 
streets and the houses and the monu- 
ments that have become a part of the 
state and 


recorded history of our 


nation. 


Community Groups Respond 


That Maury School is one with its 
community is evidenced in ways that 
one may see and in ways that one may 
feel. The quick response of civic clubs, 
women’s clubs, social agencies, educa- 
tional groups and churches can always 
be counted upon when there is need for 
their services. In turn numerous re- 
quests for speeches and for advice come 
to the principal and other members of 
the staff from these agencies and insti- 
tutions. The manager of a large manu- 
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facturing plant in the neighborhood 
has had three summer houses built on 
the Maury School yard and each year 
renews the striped awnings covering 
them. Several times during the year, 
by the request of its manager, exhibits 
from Maury School are set up in the 
foyer of a local bank. 

Railroad tracks run close to Maury 
School. Some of the officials from the 
railroad, hearing that Maury had no 
large bell, offered to give one to the 
school. The big locomotive bell, cast in 
1885, was brought to the school by rep- 
resentatives of the railroad. The school 
gathered to see the bell, to admire it, 
to ring it and to hear one of the off- 
cials from the railway tell of its history. 
He told of those who for many years 
had heard and loved the voice of the 
bell. He spoke of the romance that 
goes hand in hand with the pushing of 
steel rails across rivers and through 
mountains, and the opening of new 
frontiers. The bell has been placed on 
a pedestal on the school yard to be 
rung for each play period during the 
day and to celebrate special occasions. 
English ivy grows around its base and 
a chain hangs from it in easy reach of 
the youngest child for it is the children 
who ring it to call themselves to and 
from play. 


Pattern of Warmth and Good Will 


There are records to show the num- 
ber of parents who come to Maury 
School each year for conferences with 
teachers, and records to show those who 
participate in the large school events. 
There is recorded evidence to show 
some of the ways in which the com- 
munity has learned from the school. 
We know that many parents because of 
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the school have modified their ways 
of working with children. We know 
that there are now fewer children than 
formerly in Maury School who are 
underweight, fewer with physical de- 
fects. We know that every child has 
an adequate lunch, the majority of the 
children buying hot lunches at school. 
Lunches brought to school are no 
longer wrapped in newspapers but are 
pleasing to see. 
are better chosen, 


well planned and 
Children’s clothes 
better made. There is less use of syn- 
thetic silk, more of durable cotton. 
The number of frizzy permanent waves 
in little girls’ hair grows less each year. 
Clean, well-brushed, well-arranged, nat- 
ural hair is a source of pride with 
many of our children. Parents whose 
qualities of leadership have been de- 
veloped at Maury have gone out to 
assume leadership roles in other 
schools, in churches and in civic groups. 
Audiences at Maury School have under- 
gone changes over the years. At Car- 
nival Time when huge crowds are free 
to roam the building at will, there is 
no rowdyism, no destruction of prop- 
erty. The good-natured laugh, the 
friendly jostle is a common character- 
istic of the dense The June 
Breakfast program is not just a_per- 
formance at which one applauds a song, 
a dance, a spoken word, but an experi- 
ence characterized by the rapt look, the 


crowd. 


brushed tear. 

There is tangible proof of the learn- 
ings that have been listed here but 
there are other learnings which do as 
surely exist of which there is no record- 
ing. 

A mother of a six-year-old boy, new 
to the school, was not at first pleased 
with Maury and said so often. Her 
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little boy had a part in the June Break- 
fast that year. The mother came to the 
practice every day, watching intently, 
never saying a word. Near the begin- 
ning of the program were these lines: 

Now is the time of planting. 

Deep are the roots and kind is the 

earth 

And strength to those who love it, 

For the blossoms of the field are ours, 

And we and the earth are one. 
Children dressed as gardeners dug the 
earth and others as blossoms of the 
field became one with a growing world. 
On the day after the June Breakfast 
this mother was telling a teacher good- 
bye. She looked down at her child and 
said, “I have bought him a little shovel 
and a little hoe and he is going to dig 
in the ground this summer.” 

Believing as we do that as one lives, 
so does he learn, we do surely believe 
that the color, the light, the balance, 
the order, the way of living at Maury 
School becomes a part of those who 
come to it, and becoming a part, makes 
living better. Each time the school 
serves the community, each time the 
community serves the the 
threads that bind these two together 
become stronger, weaving a pattern of 
warmth and good will. 

Fight-year-old Anne wrote this let- 
ter to a friend in another room: 

Maury School 
September 27, 1950 


school, 


Dear Lily: 

I have made an apron. It is blue, a 
pretty blue apron. I like it Lily. I 
will bring my apron home. 

Love, 
Anne 

We do believe that they bring their 
learnings home. 
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The Men and the Boys in 


School-Community Cooperation 
LLOYD ALLEN COOK 


Have we made a fetish of school-community cooperation—“gone off 


our rocker” as the British say? 


that we rethink this issue. 


T IS plain to see that we have fetish- 

ized school and community coop- 
eration, that we now preach it as an 
absolute good. This preachment has 
in it all the impulse to good doing 
which led most of us to enter teaching, 
to spend a lifetime at it. It has in it 
all the urgency of world saving, the 
act now! motions of firemen answering 
a five-gong bell. It has also, to name 
one other ingredient, a very bad logic, 
a way of thinking which in the long 
run can do neither school nor commu- 
nity any real good. 


Teacher Ingroup Behaviors 


To think about this business, one 
needs perspective and this is not easy 
to achieve. Many teachers now use 
such terms as ingroup without ever 
applying it to themselves, to a school 
staff, to all of us en masse. But that 
is a mistake for it neglects half the 
school-community problem, the way we 
as teachers tend to behave. One should, 
perhaps, think a moment on this, take 
a little time, for a frankly introspec- 
tive picture can be hard to grasp. 

Teaching is work, work of a certain 
kind. It brings teachers into contact 
with the consumers of their product, 
as does any service profession. An 
important effect is that clients direct, 
or seek to direct, the teachers at their 
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Here is a critical article, asking 


tasks. Clients apply sanctions and 
controls of various kinds—a suggestion 
here, an arched eyebrow there, pres- 
sures all along the line. There may be 
withdrawal of patronage, charges, 
threats, campaigns to get a worker 
fired. 

These facts, and many more are 
needed, suggest our predicament. The 
act of teaching brings together (1) 
persons whose lives center about an 
occupational role, whose self concepts 
and ego strivings are rooted in that 
role, and (2) other persons—parents, 
pupils, administrators—whose relations 
to teaching are more casual, if this word 
will do. Any “whodunit” fan can smell 
trouble but let me try to trace it 
through. 

By and large, teachers mistrust their 
clients. They regard them as unable or 
unwilling to appreciate good teaching, 
to judge its worth, to reckon the years 
spent in training for the job. In con- 
sequence of client attitudes, teachers 
resent any effort to take classroom con- 
trol away from them, to locate it in 
parents, in pupils or elsewhere. Pupils 
are immature; they don’t know. Par- 
ents are misinformed and opinionated. 
They are partial to their own child, 
their own kind. The public, what is 
that? Every teacher can name local 
pressure groups and, in the same breath, 
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Lloyd Allen Cook is professor of education 
at Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
With Elaine Cook he has recently written 
a textbook on Intergroup Education (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953), dealing at length with 
the significant problems raised here. 





contest their right to exercise control 
over the teaching task. 

In this situation, what do teachers 
do? All things considered, we tend to 
isolate ourselves, to keep out of trouble, 
real or potential. We may even con- 
jure up spooks to fear, to react to. We 
turn inward, elaborate our ingroup 
unities, speak our familiar soliloquies. 
Our shoptalk is much like that of any 
occupational group—how to ward oft 
criticisms of the school, to get more pay 
for ourselves, better work conditions, 
and soon. Politicians know this, know 
these surefire appeals for the teacher 
vote. They love us, sure, but for the 
wrong reasons, meaning that they miss 
the loveable qualities we do have. 


Cooperation as Fetish 

I have yet to see a teacher or school 
head, one rising in the local status 
system, who did not favor closer school- 
community cooperation, who could not 
orate on it at the drop of a hat. I 
have listened to these speeches, no 
doubt made some of my own. I thrill 
to them, the same as anyone. But 
sometimes my thoughts may stray from 
some speaker who has climbed the 
stage, taken off on a cloud. How much 
of what he says is true? How much 
does he believe himself? What does he 
know about us as an ingroup? To be 
blunt about it, the boys in education 
talk a good line. 

To get a deeper look at cooperation, 
let us examine a very influential little 
book. On its jacket, we read that this 
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volume is “the carrier of an epoch- 
making idea out of which may 
evolve a basic revolution in the out- 
look of man upon man.” For the “first 
time,” we are told, “evidence is brought 
to show that cooperation, not conflict, 
is the natural law of life.” What has 
been text material for countless Sunday 
sermons is, to conclude the quote, “now 
revealed as having a valid, scientific 
base.” 1 

Has it now, has it indeed? Not that 
any of us, or the world at large, does 
not need more of the spirit of mutu- 
ality, lest we destroy ourselves. Of 
course we do; we are no anti coopera- 
But was Darwin such a_ bad 
scientist? Did he distort the true na- 
ture of organic life? Has he fooled 
his fellow scientists all these years? I 
think If cooperation has been 
dominant in human history, why all 
the wars and persecutions and rivalries? 
Is there no struggle for existence, for 
food and shelter and “beizbol’? Must 
we return to tribalism for security, de- 
pend upon a kind of ingroup nuzzling 
for “happy, joyous” children? Do we 
really value individuality, want people 
to mature? 

Obviously, there is something wrong 
here, much I cannot go into. The main 
point is to keep balance, to let our 
normal senses work. Cooperate with 
whom? For what ends? Under what 
give-take conditions? We teachers tend 
to talk pretty loosely about coopera- 
tion—as if mother love never smothered 


tors. 


not. 


1 Ashley Montagu, On Being Human. Schu- 
man, New York, 1950. In a second book, 
Darwin: Competition and Cooperation (1952), 
the author seeks to overtake his first writing. 
He explains that his theory of cooperation 
does not conflict with Darwin’s data, but rather 
extends them. 
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anyone, as if school or college can’t be 
too tight, too compulsive, to permit 
growth. As if robber barons, five per- 
cent chiselers, income tax dodgers, did 
not cooperate! 

All of this can be disturbing to pro- 
fessional cooperators, the boys in and 
out of education who make a living 
talking this line. For the teacher, the 
point is as said, to keep balance, to 
appreciate the field of forces in which 
all life is cast. Our society could not 
be the society it is without competition 
and conflict. To rule them out, if that 
were possible, would cost far more than 
the average American would care to 
pay. He likes to differ with his neigh- 
bor, to grumble at his government, to 
be a freeholder in the old sense. He 
wants cooperation, unity, and so on, 
wants them when he needs them, when 
some group-wise problem must be 
solved, but no more of them than he 
has to have. 


Which Community? 


The men in education often raise 
with teachers a rather difficult question. 
With which community do they wish 
to cooperate? What scheme of life are 
they educating for? If, by the very 
nature of the teaching task, the prag- 
matic amorality of the scientist is 
denied us, which side are we on? Here 
the men and the boys may cluster or 
they may divide. Let us test this out. 

Imagine that your field is social edu- 
cation, that you spend part of your 
work time as a consultant on school 
and community problems. Suppose a 
miracle happens. The superintendent 
of schools in, say, Chicago, asks you to 
representative 
committee in making a study of race 


assist a school-citizen 
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prejudice in the schools. What would 
Where would you begin? 


“Let us start,” said Wirth, ‘at the 


you do? 
ground level.’”” What about school dis- 
tricts?, Have they been gerrymandered 
to shut people in and out on a racial 
basis? Given a study staff, any school 
sociologist could answer this query. 
Once these facts were in, what then? 
File the report; forget it? Firm up the 
color line; shift some more pupils 
about? Move on prejudice; try to 
eradicate it? Clearly, values are in- 
volved, a choice of which tacks to sit on. 
It is here that I like the Chicago case, 
for I have been talking fact. Sensing 
trouble in trying to rid the schools of 
prejudice, this study-action group af- 
firmed three moral principles. Every 
child should go, with the consent of 
his parents, to the school nearest his 
home. No child should have to cross 
a main traffic way if this could be 
avoided. Each public school should be 
used to its maximum capacity, thus 
saving taxpayer money. 

One can call these principles by dif- 
ferent names—practical, economical, 
democratic. The name I prefer is in- 
contestable, for no thoughtful person, 
unless he disbelieves in public educa- 
tion, can argue well against them. They 
are not abstruse, or arbitrary, or par- 
ticularistic. They are common-sense, 
workable and apply to all children. 
They are, or should be, the legal rights 
of all young Americans. 

To get on with the case, how did it 
turn out? After the survey data were 
digested, school redistricting was be- 
gun. Anticipating on-going popula- 


2In conversation with the late Professor 
Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. Wirth 
assisted the city public schools in this ongoing 
project. 
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tion changes, it was made policy to 
repeat the survey from time to time. 
But what I am most impressed with is 
the action phase of this project, for 
example the way pupil rerouting was 
handled. There were no scare head- 
lines, no making of political capital. 
The job was done as matter of factly 
as ordering next year’s coal supply. Of 
course parents came in to protest, and 
so did local pressure groups, as they 
have a right to do. Were they against 
every child attending his nearest 
school? No. Did they want any child 
to cross big traffic ways? No. Was it 
wrong to use each school to its maxi- 
mum capacity? No. What, then, was 
the fuss about? Whatever the answer, 
it has seemed to provide no firm ground 
on which to stand. 

Cooperate with whom? For what 
ends? Are these questions impossible 
to answer, as the boys so often afhrm? 
Let us see about that. Are Negroes 
people? Are Mexicans people? Im- 
migrant stocks? Jews? Catholics? Any 
and all minorities and majorities? If 
these people are people, Uncle Sam says 
they have rights. They have full and 
equal citizen rights, their entitlements 
under law. Second, are these common 
rights possessed by every citizen, assum- 
ing he meets the obligations each right 
implies? It seems to me pretty hard to 
get mixed up on this, to escape some 
sort of decision in terms of ground- 
level facts. Do people have their rights 
or not, and if not, where do the boys 
and the men now stand? This is, I 
would add, no special pleading, for the 
questions apply to any American and 
to us all. 

Yes, the questions just raised apply to 
us all. To make this as real as possible 
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to teachers, I shall take another issue, 
one that involves our jobs. Again, 


space permits only a brief account. 
Freedom To Study and To Teach 


War times, whether hot or cold, are 
hard times on persons who value free- 
dom. The pinch at present is in 
relation to Soviet communism, the 
imminent danger of world war. Though 
it has been argued many times that the 
world is big enough for different peo- 
ples, that some scheme of co-existence 
can be worked out, I shall pass up this 
complex issue. My concern will be 
with local communism, or more exactly 
with un-American “thought control.” 

“We shocked,” 
writes Biddle,? ‘‘when Alger Hiss was 
convicted, when Julian Wadleigh . . 
could steal information and hand it to 
a Russian. ‘I just don’t think,’ Wad- 
leigh is quoted as saying, ‘that the word 
steal is very descriptive of what trans- 
pired.’ 


were profoundly 


Had this person been paid for 
his action, what he did would have 
been easy to understand. But he had 

He had followed the 
. to be a traitor to his 
country for some imagined larger good 
of mankind.” 


not been bribed. 
dark impulse . 


Treason is treason and Biddle, a for- 
mer U.S. Attorney General, makes clear 
that it should be dealt with. But this 
is not his major concern in the book 
I am reviewing. “Ours is a changed 
generation,” he says, “more timid, less 
This 
introduces the volume’s theme, a criti- 
cal study of the work of the House of 
Representatives and other committees 


sure, defensive, and uncertain.” 


on ‘un-American activities.” 


3 Francis Biddle, The Fear of Freedom, p. 6. 
Doubleday, 1952, 
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Before continuing this, let us raise 

How do a frightened 
Under the stimulus of 
relations like? 


a prior question. 
people behave? 

what are human 
We cannot, of course, answer, for we 


fear, 


have no data covering the nation, 
nothing the men in education could 
trust. Yet everyone has had experi- 
ences; everyone can cite relevant in- 
cidents and cases. Cousins’4 study of 
Peoria comes to mind. Among persons 
with whom he talked was a professor. 

“I am afraid,” to quote this professor, 
“that the attack on the UN is part of 
something much bigger. The old na- 
tionalistic crowd is riding high, getting 
a strong hold on this community. 
People you used to be able to count on 
to keep things from getting too un- 
balanced don’t seem to be anxious to 
speak up. It’s the old story. You stick 
your neck out and you get the label 
of Communist. That’s the end of you 
in this community.” 

What about your own teaching, pro- 
fessor, tell us about that? 

“If you’re teaching, say, about Eu- 
rope, the Far East, or the like, you 
don’t know whether to give the facts as 
you understand them or to say to your- 
self, the hell with the facts, then teach 
what will look good. Now, if someone 
wants to accuse teachers of being sub- 
versive on that account, he’s right. 
More and more of us are doing exactly 
what they are doing in Russia. We're 
finding out what is safe and sticking to 
that. ... How do you measure a good 
teacher these days? Simple. 
who knows how to stay out of trouble. 
Forget everything else, just keep your 
nose clean.” 


Someone 


4Norman Cousins, “Peoria,” Saturday Re- 
view, May 3, 1952, pp. 24-25. 
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Let me say at once that I have never 
seen such teaching, that no professor 
whom I know acts quite like that. But 
the signs of it are here, the omens and 
portents. What happens next to any- 
one of us is pure guess, unless Uncle 
Sam wakes up, takes hold of a trend 
which still looks manageable. 


Biddle reviews the history of our 
plight—the old congressional un-Amer- 
ican committees and the current ones, 
the Smith Act, McCarthyism, the Mc- 
Carran law and much else. “Inevit- 
he concludes, ‘a new form of 
control is established, control over 
thought,” rather than over action plus 
intent as in traditional due process law. 
“For, to inquire into a man’s associa- 
tions—the groups to which he is at- 
tached, the individuals with whom he 
mingles, his friends, his relatives—can 
have but one object, to discover and 
police his thoughts.” 


ably,” 


How does this business work? What 
are its mechanics? “The prosecution 
proves,” says Biddle, “that the defend- 
ant was a member, that the organiza- 
tion did advocate violence, and rests. 
But, the defendant protests, he did not 
know what the organization advocated, 
so that he had no evil intent, and, 
secondly, he didn’t cause anything, do 
anything. . . . But, under present law, 
he is guilty. His membership is suff- 
cient proof. He is presumed to have 
known organizational objectives. By 
the mere act of joining the organiza- 
tion, he becomes legally the cause of 
evil.” 

This is “guilt by association,” with 
proof of membership being accepted as 
proof of evil intent (subversiveness) . 
This has found many recent dramatic 
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illustrations and many, too, that never 
make the national press, that occur 
day by day in schools and colleges in 
every part of the country. The New 
York City Boards of Education, higher 
and lower, provide a striking current 
example. 

In October, these boards dismissed 
six public school teachers and three 
municipal college professors for refus- 
ing to state at a committee hearing 
whether they were or had ever been 
Communist Party members. The boards 
acted under a section of the city char- 
ter which provided that if a city em- 
ployee declined to answer a question 
about official business on the grounds 
that his reply would tend to incrimi- 
nate him, this person can be fired. All 
nine teachers had believed in our Fifth 
Amendment, the right of any citizen 
to refuse to give evidence which might 
incriminate him. 

Where, now, do the boys and men 
stand? And the many, many women in 
education, whom, generically speaking, 
I have included all along with them? 
Here I would distinguish between the 
very narrow fringe, the lunatic fringe 
found in every occupation, and the 
great body of American teachers, the 
core of the profession. If this distinc- 
tion is accepted, I would venture three 
guesses on the questions just asked. 

First, no teacher whom I know or 
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know about is a Soviet communist. He 
or she would not, in serious moments, 
ever want to be one. Communism is 
as un-American, as our 
ideas and ideals, as anything could be. 
What it does to children, if nothing 


else, would condemn it among educa- 


contrary to 


tors. 

Second, all Americans have legal 
rights, including freedom of thought 
and speech and association, within the 
limits set by the U.S. Supreme Court's 
“clear and present danger’’ clause and 
due process law. Teachers will stand 
on and for these legal rights, for them- 
selves and for all citizens. They will 
not absorb Comintern philosophy, take 
over the enemy’s tactics, thus lose the 
battle for freedom here and abroad 
before it is really tought. 

Third, I cannot see how the McCar- 
ran law can possibly hold under re- 
peated Supreme Court tests. 
October 16, a U.S. Court of Appeals 
has ruled that “mere membership” in 


Today, 


a group listed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office as subversive is not sufficient 
basis for discharging a federal employee 
on loyalty grounds. I doubt if this 
quite hits the bull’s-eye, the issue of 
guilt by association, but if it does not 
there will be other cases. One way or 
the other, I think that a large number 
of teachers will want to study this 
matter, be heard and counted on it. 
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Who Are the Parents? 


WILLARD ABRAHAM 


In the present period of uncertainty there is more need than ever 


before for parents and teachers to work together. 


This article indi- 


cates several pressing problems which parents face today and which 


teachers must understand well if they are to work effectively with 


the children. 


TOLD them off, and they de- 
served it! 


a | 


sters,’ I said. 


‘Your kids are mon- 
“They're impossible to 
live with and to work with. It’s your 
fault and your problem. I have them 
only five hours a day, but you'll have 
them the rest of your lives!’”’ 

With pride and pleasure, an elemen- 
tary school teacher of the discipline-is- 
everything school thus re-stated what 
she had said to a group of parents at a 
recent Parents’ Night. She ventured 
further and told them collectively what 
they were doing wrong and what was 
wrong with their children. Destruc- 
tively, tactlessly, unknowingly she bol- 
stered her sense of 
importance and at the 


own ego and 


same time 
alienated the very persons who could 
help her most with her daily problems. 
But she didn’t need any help, she 
thought. “The whole bad bunch of 
kids in my room add up to your prob- 
lem,” she said to the parents. 
Perhaps this situation is an extreme 
one. But maybe it is time for the 
teachers who haven’t done so to ap- 
praise the situation in which most 
themselves these 


parents find days. 


Teachers certainly are not the only 





Willard Abraham is associate professor of 
education, Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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ones who have daily problems to face. 
Many teachers, especially the unmar- 
ried ones without dependents and the 
married teachers whose husbands and 
wives are working, are at least relieved 
of the major pressure facing the ma- 
jority of parents—the financial burden. 

What are some of the factors in the 
home lives of their children which all 
What in the 
background and future of the child, 


teachers must consider? 


as well as in his present, is responsible 
for the way he thinks, acts and talks? 

Through answers to these questions 
may come a teacher who is less in the 
ivory tower of his own life and who is 
more tolerant of the problems his chil- 
Out 
of such understanding may also develop 


dren bring to school with them. 


a teacher with more warmth and less 
rigidity, a person whose dignity comes 
not from the authority vested in him 
due to his education, age, height, loud- 
ness of voice or sternness of counte- 
nance, but rather whose dignity comes 
from recognizing the undermining 
pressures on parents which inevitably 
reflect themselves in their children. 
Parents Face These Problems 
Among the key problem situations 
faced by parents, and which ask sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of 
teachers, are the following: 
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l. High When 
shoes, outgrown in weeks or months, 


prices. children’s 
cost $6 or more, when milk is far be- 
yond 20 cents a quart ($1 a day means 
a milk bill of $30 a month), when 
children’s clothing costs more and lasts 
a far shorter period of time than did 
the adult clothing a few years ago—all 
of these add up to serious problems 
faced by the majority of parents every 
day. It is true that wages are higher 
than ever, but prices have so outrun 
them that the “average” mother is 
forced to consider wage-earning on her 
own to augment the family income. 
Only one of the many current family 
tensions is caused by the need for cut- 
ting down on insurance, making adult 
clothes last much longer than they ever 
had to, and stinting on the family food 
budget. Most parents cannot escape 
the squeeze of the shrinking dollar bill. 
Nor can their children. 

2. Military How 
fathers of your children have been in 
military service? How many are forced 


service. many 


to think about breaking up their homes 
and leaving their jobs to go again? 
How many of your children were born 
or lived their first few years while 
their mothers were clinging to a sem- 
blance of family life while following 
their husbands from camp to camp? 
The jammed war towns, the rooming 
houses charging $20 or more a week 
for dingy, back rooms, mothers and 
babies in steaming hot or freezing bus 
or railroad terminals—all of these ex- 
periences can never be forgotten by the 
parents, nor outlived by the children. 
Perhaps the teachers who do not know 
about them, have forgotten, do not care 
or do not feel they are of any im- 
portance might reconsider, 
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3. Atom bomb. Yesterday it was the 
atom bomb, today it’s the hydrogen 
bomb and tomorrow it may be some- 
thing else. Whatever it is, many chil- 
dren will be equally threatened, made 
insecure and given little understanding 
of what is going on. Many will be 

and told to 
crouch against the walls and hide their 
heads. Some teachers will discuss this 
new experience with them and a mi- 
nority will do what they can in this 
difficult situation to alleviate the terror 


crowded into corridors, 


feel and few adults 
But the children 
will go home with their burden. They 


may or may not talk about it to their 


which children 


understand. other 


parents. In the night, however, the 
terror may reach the surface, for tears 
and fearful crying are not uncommon 
in the night-time of the 1953 American 
home. And nightmares far away from 
school and hours after the three o’clock 
bell rings are part of the teacher’s 
responsibility. He know about 
them and do whatever he can to calm 


the fears. 


must 


The era of 
two or more families in an apartment, 


4. Crowded housing. 


of six or eight persons sleeping in one 
room, is sadly still with us. The child 
who has never known what it is to get 
into a cool, clean bed alone, whose 
knowledge of sex relationships has al- 
ways seemed a part of him, and who 
does not know what a 12-hour night 
of quiet is may not understand some 
of the things many teachers take for 
granted. “Hang your two toothbrushes 
in the bathroom” (18 are lying around 
in his bathroom, only one is his, and 
he’s never absolutely sure that he uses 
the same one time after time), “take 
a bath every day” (there’s not enough 
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hot water for all of them, even if his 
mother did have the time to bathe all 
six of the young ones), or “do your 
home work where it’s quiet” (some 
joke to many children!). The teacher 
who does not know what goes on in 
the homes of his children is missing 
one of the main sources of informa- 
tion. 


Parental Worries Affect Children 


Not directly in line with the current 
world situation, although indirectly an 
outgrowth of it, are some parental 
worries like the following: 

1. Family conflicts. A study of 
family situations by Bossard and Boll 
resulted in a long list of home conflicts. 
For example, there are the homes which 
are possessive, over-solicitous, bicker- 
ing, unreliable, nagging, frigid, neglect- 
ful or child-dictated—and in all of them 
the child is strongly affected. Parents 
may be separated, cultural conflicts of 
a religious, national, urban-rural or 
financial basis may exist, sudden wealth 
may appear—and again the children are 
caught in the middle. A child may be 
unwanted, may have been strongly de- 
sired for many years before conception, 
or may be sickly—and the effect on the 
individual child is apparent to any 
serious student of how children de- 
velop and grow. The obvious conflicts 
and frustrations of family life are 
frequently a thin diguise for the under- 
lying causes. While teachers are lim- 
ited in how far they may delve into 
such situations, that they exist and that 
they influence the attitudes and activ- 
ities of children must be clearly under- 
stood. 

2. Authoritative confusion. Never 
has a generation of parents been made 


999 


= 


so aware of their handling of their own 
children. The huge sales of books tell- 
ing parents how to live with their 
children are testimony to the hundreds 
of thousands of pseudo-experts we now 


But since 
con- 


have as heads of families. 
child authorities are sometimes 
fused and fluctuating in the advice they 
give, the parents are even more mixed 
up and worried. “Shall I love—or 
ignore?” “Shall I feed on the clock— 
or demand?” “Shall I be a pal—or a 
parent?” “Am I doing right — or 
wrong?” Many authorities speak 
soundly on the basis of long experience 
and study, using the best of the past 
and bringing it up to date. But for 
some the human quality is missing, a 
key factor making an authority differ- 
ent from a parent and causing him to 
lack a real understanding of parents. 
If he has never lived with his own 
children 24 hours each day, walked the 
floor with a sick child at night, and 
taken the persistence which only par- 
ents of young children have so thor- 
oughly endured, then his advice and 
suggestions, no matter how scientific- 
ally correct and useful they are, may 
be limited in their value. The close 
relationship between experience and 
learning has a place here similar to the 
one it holds in other educational 
activities. 

3. Teachers. Parents are worried 
about teachers. They worry about the 
teachers their children now have and 
will have next year. “Will she be pa- 
tient?” “Will she know how far my 
child has progressed—and take him on 
from there?” ‘Will she try to overlook 
his faults and realize how precious he 
is to me?” Just in being a teacher, the 
latter becomes a problem to conscien- 
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tious parents who are entrusting a most 
valuable possession to them. 

The seven factors mentioned so far, 
and many others related to them, can 
provide a cornerstone of understanding 
for teachers when they look at their 
children and try to accept and appreci- 
ate the problems of the parents. But 
this understanding is a two-way street, 
for parents certainly must also work 
constantly to understand the problems 
of teachers. They may have difficulty 
with two children, but what about the 
teacher with 48? They may be tempted 
to criticize what a particular teacher 
does, but do they have all the facts? 
They may show favoritism toward one 
of their own children, so can they ex- 


pect teachers not even to have human 
preferences for one person over an- 
other? Are they as objective about the 
job of the teacher as they might be? 

In the current years of tremendous 
world strain, in a period of uncertainty 
and worry, there is more need than ever 
for parents and teachers to work to- 
gether, for each to understand the 
problems of the other. More home 
visitation by teachers, more school visi- 
tation by parents, more striving to do 
a good job of educating a generation 
which faces a bigger challenge than 
any other has faced—that becomes the 
task ahead. The major incentive lies 
in the importance and worth-whileness 
of such a cooperative venture. 





School and Home Cooperate 


To Meet Juvenile Delinquency 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


Only as home and school participate in getting at basic causes 


can problems of juvenile delinquency be effectively met. 


AY STATE or community program 
aimed at preventing and control- 
ling undesirable behavior must center 
most of its efforts in two areas. First, 
it must make a coordinated and scien- 
tific attempt at early identification of 
children who are vulnerable or exposed 
to delinquent behavior. Second, it 
must follow through with a system of 
individualized therapy based on a care- 
ful study of the predelinquent or delin- 
quent child and his total environment. 
In view of the origins of much de- 
linquent behavior, few agencies which 
come in close contact with children for 
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any period of time can offer greater 
mutual aid to the delinquent or pre- 
delinquent than that which arises from 
the bilateral force of the effective 
school working hand in hand with the 
good home. There are a number of 
promising ways in which school and 
home can work together both to reduce 
or minimize, by way of prevention, 
those community factors which have 
been shown to foster problems of de- 
linquent behavior, and to help, by way 
of rehabilitation or treatment, those 
children who have already established 
undesirable patterns of behavior. 
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Since inefficient schools, marked by 
excessive failure and retardation, tru- 
ancy, early school leaving, purposeless 
and abstract curricula (at least from 
the child’s point of view) 
Sanitary emotional climate, have been 
shown to precipitate and frequently to 


and un- 


cause delinquent behavior, it is im- 
perative that the school first set its own 
house in order if it expects to cut down 
delinquency through prevention or 
rehabilitation of 


the 


through habitual 


offenders. However school in a 
bootstraps operation cannot hope for 
much improvement without the steady 
support of parents. On the other hand, 
the same research studies also reveal 
that marginal homes, characterized by 
strained personal relationships among 
family members, a general lack of fam- 
ily cohesiveness, frequent use of ex- 
treme punishment or compiete laxity, 
overcrowding and excessive mobility, 
frequently play a strong causative role 
in the genesis of much delinquent ex- 
pression. Hence the home also must 
set its house in order. With the assist- 
ance of the school, the marginal home 
can often be raised to exert a stronger 
positive force in the child’s life. In an 
effective community approach to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency, the home 
must assist the school to become a bet- 
ter school and the school must help 
the home to be a better place in which 
children are nurtured. Lacking this 
reciprocal relationship, neither agency 
can expect to attain its optimum effect 
on children and youth—delinquent or 
non-delinquent. 


Parents Can Assist 
More specifically, parents can assist 
the school to become a better place in 
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which to live and learn by: assisting in 
programs of curriculum development; 
and 


helping to improve reporting 
evaluation techniques; working as re- 
source persons with specialized skills 
or knowledges useful in connection 
with classroom units of work; assisting 
with building surveys or school evalu- 
ation activities; cooperating in the 
extracurricular program of the school; 
joining and working with the PTA or 
child study groups; visiting the schools 
regularly; inviting the teachers to their 
homes; studying and discussing the an- 
nual reports of the superintendent of 
schools and his staff; attending school 
board meetings; and by sponsoring 
wholesome recreational activities in the 
school centers after school hours. Par- 
ents should not be asked to take over 
in amateur fashion the specialized 
functions of classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals or supervisors in such activities. 
However, parents as observers of the 
product of the school and as individ- 
uals directly concerned with the objec- 
tives of the school’s program and with 
school costs have a real contribution to 
make in the development of an effec- 
tive school program. The basic prin- 
ciple should be recognized that the 
improvement of any phase of the total 
school program for all children and 
youth constitutes a direct attack against 
undesirable behavior as evidenced fre- 
quently in juvenile delinquency. 
Approaching this problem from the 
other side, the school can help make 
for more effective family life through 
the following types of activities: devot- 
ing more time and space in the cur- 
riculum to achieving at every grade 
level the objectives of worthy home 
membership; hiring liaison workers 
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such as the visiting teacher or school 
social worker to help bridge the gap 
between school and home; conducting 
classes or study groups for adults faced 
with everyday problems of home living 
and child care; making available the 
specialized services of a school psychia- 
trist, psychologist, social worker and of 
guidance personnel on a consultant or 
child-study basis; conducting periodic 
teacher-parent conferences in which the 
school performance of the child is in- 
terpreted to the parent; developing 
skills and desirable attitudes in the area 
of family recreation; stimulating regu- 
lar and more effective home visitations 
by teachers through an in-service train- 
ing program; and by giving sufficient 
direction to the program planning of 
PTA’s to make them a more whole- 
some influence in the child’s life. Most 
of these suggested activities are not 
uniquely geared to the needs of the 
delinquent child alone; they represent 
desirable adaptations which help im- 
prove the total school and home setting 
for all youth but especially for delin- 
quent youth. 


Community Patterns Vary 


As a rule, the local delinquency story 
varies both in type and degree within 
each community setting. No two com- 
munities have the same kinds of juve- 
nile problems, nor do they offer chil- 
dren and youth the same kinds of 
hazards and helps. Home and school 
can do much by forming the nucleus 
of a fact-finding committee to study the 
local delinquency picture within the 
local scene. Of course such a commit- 
tee should also include representatives 
from all other child serving agencies. 
Home and school, working with these 
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William C. Kvaraceus, professor of educa- 
tion, Boston University, is this year a 
visiting lecturer at Gazi Pedagogic Institute, 
Ankara, Turkey. 
agency leaders, should investigate the 
kinds of bothersome juvenile behavior 
that are present in any amount in the 





local situation. They should assist in 
the survey of the personal, social, home, 
school and neighborhood characteris- 
tics of those boys and girls who have 
been through the local juvenile courts 
and child guidance clinics. The failure 
of many delinquency surveys in the 
past which have been conducted solely 
by professional teams of child experts 
have been due to the fact that their 
reports have remained meaningless, 
dull and irrelevant as far as the average 
parent is concerned. 

At the same time all available child 
serving resources in the community 
should be enumerated and appraised. 
Needed child study or treatment re- 
sources should be noted and methods of 
procuring and financing such services 
should be explored by this combined 
Child serv- 
ing agencies that have ceased to meet 
local needs should be revamped or 
services. 


parent-professional team. 


replaced by more effective 
Only when community services are 
understood, accepted and desired by 
teacher and parent groups will they 
tend to be fully utilized to the ultimate 
advantage of all youth in the commu- 
nity including the behavior deviates. 
Lacking such a cooperative and _par- 
ticipatory fact-finding survey, the com- 
munity’s approach to the delinquency 
problem will usually tend to be super- 
ficial, fragmentary and beset with the 
common stereotyped complaints against 
scapegoats: ITV, comic 


those social 
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books, movies, delinquent ancestry, and 
lack of “discipline.” The stimulus and 
leadership for such cooperative com- 
munity study can come strategically 
from the combined _ school-parent 
groups. 

One of the most valuable and unique 
services that home and school can ren- 
der, either jointly or independently, is 
in the very early spotting of those 
children who by nature or nurture are 
vulnerable or exposed to the develop- 
ment of delinquent patterns of be- 
havior. A number of tools! have been 
evolved recently that can be used with 
professional guidance to uncover those 
children who are susceptible 
to delinquent behavior development. 
These tools are based on studies of 
differences between those children who 
became delinquent and those who did 
not express themselves in this fashion. 
Since delinquency is not a 24-hour 
malady, children frequently give off 
for a long period of time any number 
of telltale signs or warnings that are 
characteristic of those children who 
very frequently become delinquent. 
What is needed is an alerted teacher 
and parent group that can note these 
danger signals and offer a helping hand 
to these exposed or vulnerable young- 
sters. This is the core of the prevention 


most 


problem. 

Many authorities in the field of 
juvenile delinquency are convinced 
that seventy to eighty per cent of the 
delinquents who will appear in the 
juvenile court sessions of tomorrow can 


1 Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency, New York; The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 

William C. Kvaraceus, K D Proneness Scale 
and Checklist (Revised), Yonkers, New York; 
Wor!d Book Company, 1952. 
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be identified today by an alerted school- 
parent and child expert team. 


Signs of Maladjustment 


What are some of the predictive 
factors as revealed by various research 
studies? ‘Those factors in the school 
which tend frequently to be associated 
with those children who become delin- 
quent include: limited verbal ability, 
singular lack of success in school work, 
many failure marks on the report forms, 
lack of interest in the school program, 
nonpromotion, special class member- 
ship (as in classes for the mentally re- 
tarded or the disciplinary cases) , strong 
dislike for school, inability to adjust to 
reasonable school authority, frequent 
transfer from one school to another, 
intent to leave school early, feeling of 
the classroom and 
extracurricular 


rejection within 
non-participation in 
and supervised group activities. 

Similarly, factors in the home which 
are characteristic of children who fre- 
quently turn to delinquent expressions 
in the adjustment process include: 
family disrupted by divorce, desertion 
or death; personal relationships among 
family members characterized by severe 
tensions; poor home disciplining—very 
lax, extremely rigid or very erratic; feel- 
ing of rejection in the home; drunken- 
ness in the family; family members are 
delinquent or have court record; fam- 
ily belongs to a marginal or repressed 
group; child lives in other than his 
natural home; poverty; overcrowding; 
mother employed and away from 
home; family is migratory and mobile; 
home is situated in high delinquency 
rate area; family lacks cohesiveness. 

In the past, schools and homes too 
often have pursued the policy of con- 
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cealment and protection of the vulner- 
able child from any official assistance of 
the child guidance clinic, juvenile court 
and its probation services. This mis- 
guided and sentimental overprotection 
from ‘“‘stigma of agency contact’ re- 
sults in a great disservice to the child 
prone to delinquency expressions. In 
order to obtain certain types of social 
and psychiatric services in most com- 
munities the affected or threatened 
child needs to be on his social death 
bed before any aid will be summoned. 
Yet it is possible for an alert school- 
parent group to locate these children 
who need to be strengthened to a 
greater immunity against factors con- 
tributing to the onslaught of delin- 
quent behavior. 

Obviously it is not enough simply 
to identify the children most suscepti- 
ble or exposed to delinquency. They 
need to be referred systematically to 
the appropriate agency for study and 
subsequent treatment and _ therapy 
based on an individual appraisal of 
the child and his background. 
many communities beg off on 
point, indicating a lack of adequate 
child-study resources. Yet these same 
communities will seldom make _ the 
maximum use of services that are al- 
ready available to children. If it is 
true that the community is without 
any form of child-study service, parent- 
school cooperation is needed in order 
to procure the basic child services in- 
cluding those of the psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, social worker and 
guidance personnel. 

Even with such resources, an effec- 
tive study of the predelinquent or de- 
linquent child is not possible without 
the active assistance and cooperation of 


Too 


this 


school 
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parents and teachers who live and work 
with these children every day. Spe- 
cialized personnel in the child-study 
agency must work with and through 
the parents and teachers of the chil- 
dren they are trying to aid. Some 
understanding of the functions of the 
psychiatrist, psychologist and _ social 
worker will go a long way in improving 
the chances for more effective study of 
the child and his problem. 

Once an analysis of the child’s back- 
ground and needs, particularly as these 
are served through delinquency expres- 
sions, has been made the promise of 
readjustment through effective therapy 
and treatment will be greater to the 
extent that continued cooperation and 
assistance are forthcoming from the 
same parents and teachers. In most 
cases of delinquent conduct the treat- 
ment must be socially oriented around 
home, school and neighborhood. Few 
cases of delinquency can be “cured” 
by treatment oriented exclusively 
around the psychiatric couch. Severe 
limitations are placed around any 
child-study service that does not enjoy 
and employ the understanding support 
of the child’s parents and teachers. 


Areas of School-Community 
Cooperation 


The success or failure of a state or 
community program aimed to prevent 
and control the problem of juvenile 
delinquency ultimately depends upon 
the extent of home and school partici- 
pation in such a program If full 
support is not forthcoming from both 
groups or if their efforts are uncoordi- 
nated, overlapping or at cross purposes, 
the basic factors that precipitated or 
caused delinquent behavior will not be 
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Because 


touched or easily removed. 


defects in either home or school agency 
in themselves tend to weaken youth 
and stimulate undesirable behavior 
expression in the adjustment process, it 
is imperative that home and _ school 
place their houses in order. There is 
a great deal the schools can do to 
strengthen home life and there is much 
that the home can do to support and 
to activate more efficient and effective 
school living. Hence the first step in 
a community program should be a 
mutual effort to reduce inimical fac- 
tors in home and school which can 
drive or stimulate the child toward de- 
linquency as a mode of adjustment. 


Local Study Needed 

A second area for cooperation is sug- 
gested in the need for local study of 
the delinquency situation at the com- 
munity or neighborhood level. School 
and home can spearhead the formation 
of community study groups so that an 
adequate appraisal-survey may result 
in an objective and realistic picture of 
and extent of the local 
Effective devel- 


the nature 
delinquency problem. 
opment of a coordinated agency pro- 
cram to meet the existing needs 
depends upon such a factfinding ap- 
proach. The strategy of lay leadership 





will result in a more rapid procure- 
ment of needed facilities and the more 
effective use of existing resources. 

A third area of responsibility for 
school and home is in the process of 
early identification of children and 
youth who may be exposed or who are 
susceptible to the development of de- 
linquent patterns of adjustment. This 
is a unique and strategic role that can 
be played most effectively by teachers 
and parents who are constantly in con- 
tact with all youth. Without this 
assistance in early discovery of likely 
offenders the delinquency problem can 
never be solved at the preventive level. 

Systematic referral of vulnerable 
youth to appropriate child study agen- 
cies must follow the identification of 
susceptible youth. Continued support 
and cooperation through the treatment 
process will tend to promise greater 
delinquency control through effective 
readjustment or rehabilitation. With- 
out such widespread and_ pervasive 
assistance through the coordinated ef- 
forts of homes and schools any planned 
program of delinquency prevention 
and control will fall far short of its 
primary objectives and will have little 
effect upon the social and personal ad- 
justments of any large segment of the 
delinquent population. 
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EARL S. JOHNSON 


Field study can become more than a casual tour by pupils and 


teacher. 


It can offer interesting settings in which students may 


experience fundamental changes in perspective and meaning. 


IELD STUDY is nothing new. 

The effectiveness of the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth lay in his use of 
parables. They were cast in the homely 
idioms of the countryside and were 
given, literally, in the field. “Behold 
a sower went forth to sow” brought to 
the mind’s eye of his hearers an act 
which most of them had seen another 
perform or which they may have them- 
selves directly experienced. 
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But this was before the invention of 
printing and the age of books. With 
their advent, teaching tended to rely 
almost exclusively on books and learn- 
ing was mostly book-learning. It was 
this state of affairs which disturbed 
Montaigne, who remarked “What a 
competence is a mere 


poor paltry 


Earl §. Johnson is professor of the social 
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bookish competence.” To him, “What- 
ever we see is sufficient book’’—at least 
in the period he referred to as ‘“‘my 
apprenticeship.” ! 

Criticism of the bookishness of learn- 
ing did not, however, end with Mon- 
taigne, nor for that matter begin with 
him. In our own time Professor White- 
head wrote that “We too exclu- 
sively bookish in our scholastic rou- 
tine.” He further observed that ‘‘Gen- 
eral training should aim at eliciting 


are 


our concrete apprehensions, and should 
satisfy the itch of youth to be doing 
something.’ ? His concern over what 
he called the “second-handedness”’ of 
much of our knowledge is well repre- 
sented in his remark that “In the Gar- 
den of Eden Adam saw the animals 
before he named them; in the tradi- 
tional system, children named the ani- 
mals before they saw them.” 3 

To Whitehead’s testimony in behalf 
of the need for more active and _par- 
ticipant learning experiences the testi- 
mony of many others might be cited. 
Suffice it to note the one contained in 
Graham Wallas’ trenchant remark that 
“the emotions of children are most 
easily reached not by words but by 
sights and sounds.” 4 

Two kinds of knowledge, as well as 
two ways of getting it, have thus been 
suggested. They are “knowledge about” 
and “acquaintance with,” and formal 
and Each suggests the 
method by which it may be had. In 


informal. 


1E. J. Trenchman, The Essays of Montaigne 
(New York: Oxford University Press—no date 
given), pp. 150 and 151. Italics added. 

2 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1925), p. 278. 

3 Ibid., p. 278. 

4Human Nature in Politics 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1921), p. 209. 
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neither of these pairs should one kind 
of knowledge or the method of getting 
it be conceived as a substitute for the 
other. Each complements each. Each 
is a basis for the other. Their relations 
are reciprocal, not competitive. To 
argue otherwise would be as silly as 
for the ends of a worm to argue which 
is the more important. 

The point still stands, however, that 
book-learning is not enough for our 
boys and girls. And, by the same token, 
field-learning is not enough. Although 
our emphasis will fall on the special 
virtues of field study, we do not sug- 
gest that it replace classroom study. 
They should be interrelated. 


Places and Processes 


Our rationale for field study is found 
in the belief that it is not only not 
enough but dangerous only to read 
about such things as politics and gov- 
ernment. It is the part of wisdom to 
“go and see.” 

This suggests that such abstract 
things as politics and government may 
be seen. They may in the sense that 
seeing is perceiving their “workings” 
through all the senses: sight, sound, 
touch, and even taste and smell. And 
to these may be added the type of 
sensory experience which may be had 
through the muscles of arms and legs. 
The student’s insight into and under- 
standing of social matters is not unre- 
lated to “the good hurt” of muscles 
grown tired in his efforts to become 
acquainted with the realities of com- 
munity life. If we mean what we say 
when we talk about the education of 
“the whole man’ we must come to 
know how all his sensory equipment 
may be employed. 
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When seen in its largest dimension, 
social study is the study of culture. 
This is not the “culture” of an Emily 
Post or a Dorothy Dix but the whole 
body of man’s beliefs and accomplish- 
ments. This culture provides us with a 
symbolic world of meanings and values 
in place of such natural things as 
mountains, rivers, plains and all the 
things in our environment which man 
has not made. 

But this symbolic world cannot 
speak for itself. Nor is the mere seeing 
of aspects of it—a factory assembly line, 
a court of law, slum housing, alleys 
littered with garbage—sufficient ground 
for ‘believing it.” Seeing is more com- 
plicated than our students know. It 
consists not only in looking at, but also 
Indeed what they see 
is so much conditioned by the latter 
that they, like the rest of us, are quite 
certain to see what they set out to see. 
They are apt to find what they look 
for, because of what they look with and 
through — their preoccupations, their 
interests, their biases and their preju- 
dices. 

The 
means 


in looking with. 


nature of culture 
that field study involves two 
things: places and processes. ‘The place 
is the 


symbolic 


spatial location where the per- 
ceiving senses are to be used. The 
processes are what goes on there: those 
“workings” through which human re- 
lations are established, maintained and 
changed. It is not people as separate 
entities in space with which the social 
studies deal. It is the nature of the 
bonds and relations which exist be- 
tween them. 

Now it is likely that our students 
know the places in which field study 
will be done, but they know these as 
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commonplaces. That is, they know 
them chiefly or only as their common 
sense can give them meaning. 

But these places can be rendered less 
commonplace. This can happen only 
if students come to understand the 
working and _ inter-working of the 
processes which go on in them. 

Specifically, our students know the 
location of the roundhouse, the cream- 
ery, the laundry, the box factory, the 
printing office, the telephone exchange, 
the textile mill or the machine shop. 
They may also know a good deal of 
what “goes on” in each of these insti- 
tutions. But their knowledge is only 
layman’s knowledge—the knowledge of 
common sense. They may know what 
is made or processed in each institu- 
tion, or what services they render. 
They may have some knowledge of 
where the goods and services of these 
institutions are sold and at what price. 
They may know something about the 
union organization, if such there be, 
to which those who work in them be- 
long. They may know who owns each 
—whether it be a corporation, a part- 
nership or an individual. They may 
know the “kind of people” who are 
employed: whitecollar, “foreigners,” 
whites or Negroes, skilled or unskilled. 


Information Converted into 
Knowledge 

But does such knowing constitute 
reliable knowledge? For the most part 
it does not. It is chiefly information 
which still needs to be analyzed, sys- 
tematized and converted into knowl- 
edge. For indeed, information and 
knowledge are not the same, although 
the latter is grounded on the former. 
Their difference lies in their meaning 
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and and the extent to 
which their possession gives one insight 
into and control over a culture. 

It is just the difference between in- 
formation and knowledge which sets 
the major task of all study—in class- 
room and field. Its task is to convert 
information into knowledge. 

The advantage which field study 
offers is the advantage which lies in 
our students’ being confronted by the 
things about which they are to estab- 
lish reliable knowledge instead of be- 
ing confronted only by verbal symbols 
or words about them. This is just the 
difference between “knowledge about” 
which the classroom can give and “ac- 
quaintance with” which field study can 


significance 


give. 

But field study does not, thereby, 
escape the interpretation of symbols. 
We know that neither facts nor objects 
speak for themselves. Hence such cul- 
tural objects as have been listed do 
not explain or speak for themselves. 
Their meanings, i.e., what they sym- 
bolize have to be inferred. They re- 
quire, like Charlie McCarthy, some 
one to speak for them. But the un- 
trained student is no Edgar Bergen. 
He is a novice in that his ability to 
infer the meaning of most cultural 
objects is of a layman-like and com- 
Field study can con- 
largely to his 
and 


mon-sense kind. 
directly 
becoming more 
hence a more reliable interpreter. 

A classic illustration will make the 
point. The time was in the early days 
of the evolution of England from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy. 
Two scholarly Englishmen stood on a 
bridge which arched a railroad track. 
As a steam locomotive passed under 


tribute and 


“professional” 
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them, one remarked, “It’s an ugly sight 
but it is the death of feudalism.” 

The speaker had more than infor- 
mation. He had _ knowledge and 
because of it he had insight and under- 
standing. These gave him the meaning 
of the locomotive. It was the symbol 
of the passing of an old and the 
emergence of a new civilization! 


Changes in Perspective 

Field study offers interesting—even 
romantic—settings in which students 
may experience such changes in _per- 
spective and meaning as the following: 

(a) From knowing that a factory is 
owned by a corporation, partnership or 
an individual to knowing what each 
type of ownership means in terms of 
the accumulation of capital, the size 
and nature of the risks involved in 
each and on whom they fall. 

(b) From knowing “who 
here” to knowing what various kinds 
of employment and _ skills mean in 
terms of respect and social status and 
the standards of living which each 


works 


permits. 

(c) From knowing that a certain 
object is a punch-press to knowing it 
as a symbol of overhead cost and cap- 
ital investment, a tool which is not 
owned by the worker and which has to 
be amortized over a period of time. 

(d) From knowing that here are 
white-collar and clean, and over-all and 
dirty tasks to knowing what such a 
division of labor means for the process 
of collective bargaining. 

(e) From seeing garbage in an alley 
as a symbol of “lazy and shiftless’”’ peo- 
ple to understanding it as a symbol of 
the breakdown or inefficiency of basic 
municipal services or a population too 
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inarticulate and powerless to secure the 
garbage removal they pay for—but fail 
to get. 

(f) From seeing a laundry simply 
as a place where clothes are washed 
and ironed as a business venture to 
understanding it as one among several 
evidences of the changing role of 
mother and housewife. 

(g) From seeing eroded farm land 
as simply an “accident of Nature” to 
understanding it as a symbol of lost 
fertility and the need for collective as 
individual action in the con- 


resources. 


well as 
servation of natural 

It will be through such changes in 
perception and knowing as these that 
feel and 


our students will come to 


know with more understanding 
meaning what the teacher already feels 
and knows of a community “aching 


with vividness.” Through such changes 


and 


as these our students will move from 
the status of being compendia of un- 
information to sober 


related bits of 


What Does Research 


Say about Arithmetic? 


and disciplined observers of the realities 
of their communities. 

Such a conception of the nature and 
purpose of field study is not met by 
“rubber-neck” tours but by planning 
and administering student experiences 
so that the method of scientific social 
inquiry may literally be set afoot. Nor 
does it conceive itself as extracurricu- 
lar, rather only as extramural. 

Field study is then a means, at hand 
in every season, for inventing “current 
events” rather than waiting for these 
to happen and to be reported in the 
newspaper. It is a way of effecting the 
student’s genuine reconciliation with 
life and of his time and 
place. It is an effective method by 
which he may, in truth, “real-ize” his 
community. And last, but not least, 
it enacts the original meaning of peda- 
gogue, namely one who walks about the 
community with his students and reads 
book of “life in the 


the labors 


with them the 


round.” 


Prepared by: Vincent J. Glennon, C. W. Hunnicutt 


& Presents a summary of the theoretical and scientific knowledge 
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Country Homes for City Schools 


HANS WARNINGHOFF 


A report on the famous “Schullandheim” movement at Bremen, 


Germany, this article emphasizes the important role played by parent, 


teacher and student participation at all stages in the buying and 


building of the “country homes for city schools.” 


It also describes 


the origin, organization and financing of the project and the educa- 


tional ideas upon which it is founded. 


Central purposes of the 


movement are to give children opportunities to assume responsi- 


bility and to learn to live well with one another. 


URING his visits in the United 

States of America, the author has 
always found great interest among 
American educators in the Bremen 
schools’ country homes. In practically 
every American town he visited, the 
conversation became most lively when- 
ever it turned to the topic of these 
country homes for the city schools. In 
the past few years quite a few Amer- 
ican educators have come to Bremen 
to visit our schools, and again during 
these visits the school country homes 
aroused the greatest interest among the 


visitors. 


What is the school country home 
(“Schullandheim”)? Let us 
pany an American visitor on his trip 
to the country home of the elementary 
school on Stader Street in Bremen. 
The country home of this school is 
located in Etelsen, situated in the 
Weser valley halfway between Bremen 
and Verden. 


accom- 


Work of Their Own Hands 


We had parked our car at the edge 
of the highway. We climbed down 
from the highway and came into a 
little pine forest which here and there 
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opened up onto some patches of heath. 
After a few steps, the highway was out 
of sight. Only occasionally the honk- 
ing of a car came through the dense 
woods. The soil was sandy; we were 
now in the dunes along the ancient 
valleys of the Weser river. 
These dunes sloped slowly towards the 
marshes. 

Soon we found a little path, and 
suddenly, we saw in front of us a low 
brown wooden building which lay 
there all surrounded by the fir trees on 
three sides in a little saddle of the 
dune. The windows, painted in white, 
were wide open. A small flower garden 
tended by children occupied the fourth 
non-wooded side of the house. Beyond 
this little garden the ground sloped 
down to the river which lay before us 
in the noon-day sun of this beautiful 
July day, smooth like a mirror, while 
on the luscious meadows of the marsh 
in the far distance, the cattle grazed, 
and the clouds were reflected in the 
water. 

Just as we started to enter the build- 
ing, there arrived a group of about 


glacial 
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thirty or forty boys and girls. They had 
been on a field trip in the morning and 
had bathed in the river to cool off. 
Now they came tramping up the dune 
singing lustily. With a friendly greet- 
ing to us they entered the house. We 
followed them and came first into the 
dayroom which served for meetings and 
as a dining room and on bad days as 
a classroom. To the left of the day- 
room a led into the kitchen. 
Through a sliding window we could 
see four or five mothers who were busy 
with huge kettles. Ahead of us in the 
middle of the large room a door opened 
into a corridor, and from the corridor 
the children entered their bedrooms. 
We followed some of the children and 
they showed us with pride how they 
had made up their beds and cleaned 
their rooms in the morning. Four or 
six children of the same sex were in 
one room. To one side of the bedrooms 
was a huge veranda which had picture 
glass, which permitted a free view onto 
the beautiful landscape. 

After the children had changed their 
clothes in the bedrooms, they went to 
the wash and shower rooms where they 
washed their hands for dinner. They 
then returned in small groups to the 
dayroom, and immediately started to 
give the mothers a helping hand. Some 
put plates and silver on the table, 
others carried in the huge kettles with 
food and began to ladle it out. There 
were no orders or commands, every- 
body seemed to know his job and to 
take over his duties without much ado. 
Now the room began to fill up and 
finally to overflow, so that a large group 
of children collected outside and began 
to sing gay folk songs to those who 
were working inside. 


door 
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Photographs illustrating this article are 
used with the kind permission of Willi 
Becker, of Bremen, Germany. 





Meanwhile, the two young teachers 
in charge of this group came in and 
greeted us. Our visitors, one a teacher 
from Schenectady, New York, and one 
a social worker from London, England, 
began to interview these staff members. 
When we asked the ages of the chil- 
dren, we were told they were nine and 
ten years old. When we inquired what 
the teachers considered the most im- 
portant task, one of the teachers said, 
“We must learn to get along well with 
each other. Maybe to you this seems a 
little problem, but to us that is the 
most important job.” 

Now somebody rang the bell out- 
side the door. Everybody came in, the 
children, the two group leaders and 
also the mothers who had helped in 
the kitchen. Quietly everybody went 
to his place and stood there behind 
his chair. 

“What shall we sing?” asked one of 
the girls. 

“ “When All the Fountains Are Flow- 
ing,’ ’’ several called. So they sang the 
old folk song, and then they joined 
hands and said in a chorus, “Good 
Appetite!” They then sat down and 
began the meal. 

After the dinner a group of the 
children went to the kitchen to help 
wash the dishes, while others played 
under the trees or read on the veranda, 
and enjoyed the free hour before the 
afternoon group work began. The class 
then broke up into a number of groups 
each of which worked on its special 
aspect of the central topic which had 
been selected for study by the whole 
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namely, “The the 


Dunes in the Ice Age.” 


class, Origin of 

Before we left the country home, the 
two teachers took us once more around 
and through the _ beautiful 
home and explained to us with pride 
how parents, teachers and children 
had created this home and kept it up 


of their 


count ry 


the work own hands, 
starting with practically nothing. First, 
there had been only a little barrack, 
then the wash and shower rooms had 
been added, then the veranda, then the 
heating system, then the sport field, 
and finally the beach. “We have done 


it ourselves, the fathers of our children, 


with 


the mothers, the teachers and the chil- 
dren themselves. A lot has been done, 
and we have plans for many more 


things we want to do.” 


Origin of the Country Home Idea 


The idea of the country home is a 
child of the first World War. When 


this war was lost, the fiasco of the 


authoritative educa- 
With the break- 
down of the superimposed authority of 


Prussian-German 
tion became obvious. 


the state, all feeling of responsibility 
had 
the Ger- 


for one’s fellow. citizens dis- 


appeared. It became clear: 


been trained and _ trained 


well in so many things, but however 


mans had 


good the training was that the old 
school had given to their students, they 
never had learned to take responsibility 
and to get along well with each other. 
Now there had to be a new education 
which had to teach responsibility, and 
respect for the freedom and rights of 
others. Teaching the theory was not 
enough, children had to learn to live 
with each other and to develop and 
apply new principles. 
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The frame of the city school was too 
task. 
side the city had to be found, where 


small for such a A house out- 


teachers and children could live for 
a longer time than the few hours they 
spent in classrooms, and where they 
could gain experiences in group living 
and learn that no community can exist 
unless everybody contributes respon- 
sibly to its life. Thus, to learn how 
to live in a group through living in a 
group has been, from the very begin- 
ning, the main idea behind the country 
home plan. 

In twenty-five years of experience 
with the country home plan, tremen- 
dous experiences and insights have 
been gained. Probably the most im- 
portant result of these experiences is 
this: that there is no task in education 
that brings teachers, parents and stu- 
dents together in so much happy prac- 
tical work and cooperation as does a 
country home project. And this com- 
munity of parents, teachers and _ stu- 
dents, as it has been created through 
the project, is almost more valuable 
than the country home itself, that was 
built through the project. A country 
home is a never-ending task, a_per- 
petual planning for all. 

Let us take the fathers first. They 
donated their work. Week end after 
week end they went out to grade the 
ground, to move the earth, to build a 
new annex, to put in new plumbing 
and to build new tables and new chairs. 
And since during the year many hun- 
dreds of children pass through for a 
week or two, there is always the job 
of repairing. 

The children, too, had plenty of 
work to do. They danced, they sang, 
they put on plays, all in order to raise 
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THE fathers at work 
Brunnen.” 


money for their country home. Yes, 
they also joined their fathers at work. 
They passed the bricks, they passed the 





country home “Verdener 


boards, they straightened out old nails, 
they scraped mortar from old _ bricks, 
they gathered wood from the forest in 
order to help save money for fuel, and 
they fetched the milk in their little 
wagons in order to save money for 
transportation. 

The work of the mothers was just as 
important. Several mothers always ac- 
company a class into the country home 
and help with the cooking, with wash- 
ing and combing very little ones, with 
the shopping and the bookkeeping, 
and do all the repairing of the chil- 
dren’s clothes, which at the present 
stage of German clothing is no small 
problem. 

All three groups, teachers, parents 
and children finally cooperate in the 
most important project of all: that of 
Most of 
the parents of the Bremen schools who 
have organized homes are 
members of the working class. ‘These 


raising the necessary money. 
country 


people, often unemployed, and even 
when working may be at a loss as to 
how to make ends meet, sacrificed what 
little they had for the cause of the 
country school home. A parent teacher 
organization at one of the elementary 
schools raised more than $10,000 in 
fourteen years and every penny of this 
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money was invested in the country 
home. 


Without the help of the parents it 
would be impossible to solve the car- 
dinal and perennial problem of each 
group, namely, how to get all the 
children of a group to the country 
home. Often parents pay for the ex- 
penses of an additional child in the 
Or they will visit the houses 
of parents who refuse their child per- 
mission to go to the country home. 
They discuss with them the reason for 
the refusal and try to impress them 
with the need for all children to go 
along. Such discussions often show 
that the refusing parents are not op- 
posed on principle to the country home 
idea, but are ashamed because they 
have only torn or badly patched sheets 
and undergarments for their child to 
take to the country home. 


group. 


New Worlds Open to Children 

So far we have dealt only with the 
social ideas behind the country home 
plan. But there is no doubt that for 
many teachers educational ideals were 
the strongest impetus to their enthusi- 
asm for the country home idea. To the 
educator the country home opened up 
a world of educational experience that 
the city school could not give to them. 

Take for example the experience of 
the farm and the farmer. What city 
child had any knowledge of how the 
farmer lived and worked? Who had 
ever seen a farmer plowing his field 
or milking his cows? What city child 
had ever watched a village smith work- 
ing in his shop on the village street? 
What city child had ever observed the 
miller in his mill and knew that the 
bread he ate in the city had once been 
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TEACHER reads a story at night. 


grain in the fields, sowed, harrowed and 
mowed with the farmer’s sweat and 
then threshed and later turned into 
white flour in the village mill? 

Completely new worlds opened up 
to the children of the big city in our 
country home when they went on field 
trips into the woods, heath and peat 
bogs, and when they observed the life 
and the growth in the fields and the 
meadows. Here basic principles of 
modern education were being applied: 
in place of the book or supplementing 
it, reality was being put on the educa- 
tional throne, and at the same time 
individual observation and individual 
respect were being developed. As the 
children went out observing, collect- 
ing, investigating heretofore unknown 
worlds, inspired by their country home 
experiences, they learned to work and 
plan for themselves They discovered 
connections and inquired after cause 
and effect. 

Zzomposition suddenly was not any 
more a burdensome task usurped by 
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teacher and curriculum; it had sud- 
denly become a necessity and a reality. 
How should parents at home and 
friends in the street and other classes 
of these schools learn about all these 
wonderful experiences unless one told 
about them in letters? How could one 
retain sO many new discoveries and 
observations unless one jotted them 
down in copybooks, diaries or reports? 
Since many reports and all the letters 
were written for others, for parents, 
for friends, or for the school newspaper 
or home town newspaper, they simply 
had to be in good style and free of 
mistakes. Thus the letter took the 
place of the composition. Arithmetic, 
too, suddenly had a new meaning. It 
suddenly was something functionally 
used, for instance, to figure out 
whether the money in the group till 
would pay for the coffee cake for Sun- 
day, or for celebrating that birthday of 
Hans that was coming up next week. 
Geography, history, botany, sociol- 
ogy, geology and meteorology ceased to 
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be theories in big books, and became 
a living, stimulating and _ thrilling 
reality. When in the August nights 
the meteors flung their sparkling fire- 
works over the dark night sky, astron- 
omy, suddenly, became the most 
interesting subject to the children. 
When the new well had to be dug to 
get water for the shower rooms, the 
simple secrets of geology suddenly 
came to life and became a new stimu- 
lus for observation and learning. 

The experiences on the farm, of 
course, also had their social implica- 
tions. They bridged the gap between 
the city and country. He who wants 
to live with others must first know who 
these others are, how they live and 
work, and how they think and feel. 
Thus, the small community of the class 
and of the school was widened to take 
in the local community in which the 
country home was located. 

Ask any teacher who has spent a few 
weeks with a class in one of these coun- 
try homes and he will tell you how 
much happiness, how much stimula- 
tion and how much reward these weeks 
have brought to both the children and 
the educator. To him these weeks are 
the high points in his work, for he is 
not only a teacher here, but also father 
and mother to “his” children. And 
here in these weeks in the country 
home he has been able to see students 
and has been able to observe gifts and 
human qualities which he never ob- 
served and could never have observed 
in the daily routine of school teaching. 


The Program Has Grown 


The idea of the country home took 
root quickly after the first World War. 
In the city of Bremen alone there were 
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founded seventeen country homes be- 
tween World War I and World War 
II. Of these seventeen homes, four- 
teen belonged to elementary schools, 
two to private high schools, and one 
to a public high school. In the first 
seven years after World War I, one 
hundred and forty country homes were 
founded all over Germany, and by 
1933, when practically all new ideas 
and local initiative in education were 
killed by the Nazi regime, the number 
of country homes had risen to three 
hundred. 

These years between the wars were 
years of financial distress for both the 
community and the individual citizen. 
In this financial stress the country 
homes could only be built through the 
efforts of the parents organization. 
The new idea was a challenge to school 
budgets that had been cut to the bone 
and to the family budget, which often 
had only the dole as a source of in- 
come. Yet, the parents in the slum 
districts of the big cities were the first 
to accept the challenge. 

Teachers and parents got together 
and organized clubs to raise money 
and to scout for a suitable building not 
too far from the city and if possible 
near water and woods. When they 
had chosen a suitable place and col- 
lected the money for the first down 
payment, they would organize volun- 
teer groups of fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers and children who gave all their 
spare time and vacations to make the 
new place fit to live in and large 
enough to accommodate one or two 
classes at the same time. At first there 
was only money to rent a building. 
One school, for instance, rented an 
empty barrack, a second school rented 
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a large pigsty which had become empty 
during the war when pigs were killed, a 
third school rented an old farmhouse 
which was half in ruin. 

Soon it became clear that it would 
be better to own a place than to rent 
it, but the big question was how to 
finance such a purchase. The follow- 
ing report on the founding of a coun- 
try home for the experimental school 
on Helgolander Street in Bremen, gives 
a clear impression of the difficulties in 
The report is en- 
Home in 


the pioneer work. 
titled: “The Country 
Ristedt.”’ 

“In 1922 inflation is devouring the 
thousands of marks, which had been 
collected by the parents for the organi- 
zation of a school home, but the de- 
termination to create such a home is 
indestructible. Students, — teachers, 
mothers, fathers, everybody has put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and the work is 
starting once more from scratch. In 


the spring of 1923 one class of the 
school is on a hike to Fischerhiude. 


During a rest the boys discover behind 
a little wood an empty pigsty and thus, 
the school got its first country home. 
The owner rent in 
after all, money has no value; but he 
put it in writing that we would repair 


wants no cash, 


eighty broken window panes. 

“The fathers got to work and in a 
the first furniture could 
two large tables, four 


few months 
be moved in: 
long benches, one-half dozen rickety 
chairs, and a cooking stove. ‘There 
were no beds, but there was some 
straw, so the mothers sewed up sacks 
from old burlap. Now the country 
home was ready to be lived in. First, 
only one-half a class could be shel- 


tered, but soon fifty soldiers cots were 
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bought cheaply, and now the whole 
class could be sheltered. 

“Everything was terribly primitive. 
Washing, for instance, had to be done 
under a pump with everybody waiting 
in line with soap in one hand and 
towel in the other, and, yet, in spite of 
primitiveness everybody seemed 
happy. Nobody seemed to mind at all. 


the 


“Two years later there was a big 
boom in pork and that was the end of 
Out went the boys, in 
came the pigs again. But the idea of 
the home had spread _ so 
strongly among teachers, parents, and 
students that everybody was resolved 


the contract. 


country 


that the school should have a new 
home. After a long time on the real 
estate market a little farm with two 


acres of land was found in Ristedt for 
$2,500. Another thousand dollars was 
drummed up with the shows, gifts, and 
contributions to the organization and 
with that money building materials 
were bought and the fathers and 
mothers donated their time and their 
work weekend after weekend — some 
fathers spent thirty consecutive week- 
ends improving the old farmhouse. 
Finally there was room enough for 
children of two classes at the same 
time. Many parents and teachers not 
only donated their time and work, but 
gave money regularly, and a number 
of them even put up their homes as 
collateral.” ! 

Even after the homes were owned by 
the school, they were still very prim- 
itive. But soon water pipes were put 
in, the primitive big stove in the cen- 
ter room was eliminated and a heating 
system installed. New bedrooms were 


1 Schullandheimarbeit. Edited by W. Berger. 
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added. Water and shower rooms were 
put in and often there was added a 
“wash-kitchen,” since many children 
were too poor to bring a change of 
clothes. Here the mothers who had 
come along as helpers had to wash the 
linen and the laundry of the children 
while they were asleep. Improving a 
country home once it has been acquired 
and taking care of the repairs is a task 
without end. 

After the end of the second World 
War the parents at once started a fight 
to retrieve the old country homes that 
had been confiscated by the Nazi and 
turned into military hospitals or homes 
for the aged. Now the country home 
idea spread. The terrible destruction 
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SOWING in the kitchen garden. 
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in the cities had made these weeks in 
the country more important for the 
city children than ever. Of the seven- 
teen country homes around Bremen in 
operation at the start of the war, five 
have been returned to the schools, 
three more will be reopened this year, 
four more country homes have been 
created since 1948 and four more will 
be built next year. It has been an up- 
hill task to retrieve some of the old 
country homes, since many of them are 
now filled with refugees from the east 
and there is simply no place in the 
destroyed cities to shelter them. 
Three of the newly organized homes 
have been salvaged from the air-raid 
shelters and the storage vaults of a big 
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ONCE a Nazi air-raid shelter—now a country 
home. 


munitions depot outside of Bremen. 
This change-over from the war func- 
tions to peaceful purposes seems like 
a beautiful symbol. Through tedious 
work, parents, supported by bulldozers 
of the United States Army, have cleared 
three of the vaults, which had been 
covered by mounds of sand, many yards 
deep in places. They have blasted 
holes into the thick walls in order to 
bring light into these dungeons. They 
have put in windows and painted the 
walls with gay colors, and thus turned 
the arsenal of destruction and the sym- 
bol of Nazi totalitarianism into beau- 
tiful homes, which offer space for six 
classes of the city schools, and a chance 
for children to spend weeks in fresh air, 
to learn to live with each other, and 
build a better democracy for the future. 


Practical Problems Involved 


The most important practical ques- 
tion involved in the founding and up- 
keep of a country home has already 
been touched. We mean, of course, the 
question of how to finance such a 
home. The Bremen country homes 
have until last year been financed by 
the parents of each school organized in 
a special organization. In the most 
favorable cases these parent organiza- 
tions have raised the money for the 
country homes all by themselves. Very 
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often, however, the parents were too 
poor to raise all the money and in that 
case had to borrow from private banks 
and to put up their private property 
as collateral. This naturally put a 
severe financial responsibility and bur- 
den on a smaller part of the parents 
and could not exactly be called demo- 
cratic. Therefore, the parents of more 
and more schools have clamored for a 
state fund which would make loans to 
individual schools. Since 1949 Bremen 
has created such a fund amounting to 
$25,000, and schools which want to 
build more country homes or which 
want to restore the old homes can now 
receive loans. The loans are amortized 
with varying speed depending on the 
size of the school, and as the money is 
paid back, it can immediately be turned 
over as a loan to another school. Thus, 
there is only need for one such fund. 
Experience has shown that if a school 
has about sixteen to twenty classes, it 
is usually in the best condition to 
amortize the invested loan and in addi- 


tion to finance the upkeep and the ex- | 


pansion of the country home. Of 
course, the parent organization is not 
able to aid in the individual class 
project: that means, for instance, that 
the school organization can not put up 
the necessary money to send all chil- 
dren of a class to a country home. 
This brings up a second problem: 
How shall the trip of the individual 
child to the country home be financed? 
Since school buses are being used for 
the trip to the country home, the ex- 
penses involved are mostly expenses 
for food. The cost for food depends 
very much on how a home is being 
administered. This is different in dif- 
ferent homes. In one home, for in- 
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MUSIC on the heath. 


stance, all food expenses are calculated 
and budgeted by the mothers who ac- 
company the class, and the budget is 
usually made in cooperation with the 
teachers and the class, unless the young- 
sters are too small to help. This is 
the cheapest form. Another home has 
employed personnel for the whole 
school year to take care of the budget 
and the cooking. A third type of 
country home has just one permanent 
administrator who is assisted by the 
mothers of the group. In each case the 
costs differ. It also makes a difference 
whether groups come to the country 
home in the spring or in the fall, since 
prices for food change with the sea- 
sons. 

In some German cities contributions 
for the upkeep of the home and for 
its administration are calculated into 
board charges for the individual child. 
Bremen does not subscribe to this sys- 
tem. In Bremen the money for board 
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is separated from the general costs of 
upkeep, which are financed through 
membership fees of the parent associa- 
tion and through donations. This 
method has an advantage in that fam- 
ilies with many children contribute 
only once to the general cost of upkeep, 
and can thus more easily finance the 
individual stay of their children in 
the country home. 

The collection of the money is not 
done with any overhead. The money 
for board for each individual child is 
saved over the whole year, either by 
parents who collect the money each 
week in the homes without remunera- 
tion or by ‘teachers or students who 
organize a savings bank in the school, 
a project which is, of course, of high 
educational significance. 

A question as to which class should 
go into the country home is answered 
by all schools who have such a home 
with “All the classes.” This means 
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DISCUSSION group in the dayroom of a iain 
country home. 

that the six-year-old will go, as well 
as the fourteen-year-old. Most coun- 
try homes are in operation all year. 
Only in a few cases where the home 
has not year been “winterized,” or 
where the home is not large enough, 
exceptions have been necessary. Such 
schools usually send the younger 
(seven- to twelve-year-old) children 
into the country home, rather than the 
upper classes of thirteen- or fourteen- 
year-old students, who have already 
been in the country home several times. 
These go instead on two week field 
trips. 

How long should a class stay in the 
country home? ‘Two weeks are really 
the minimum, especially if one is con- 
cerned with the social aim of happy 
group living. Experience has shown 
that a shorter time than two weeks is 
not enough to weld a class into a real 
community. 

How large should the country home 
be? The Bremen educators think that 
a country home should be large enough 
to shelter two classes at the same time. 
Experiences have been especially good 
when the classes were different age 
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groups, for instance, if a group of 
fourteen-year-old girls was put together 
with a group of first graders. 


Mementos of Happy Days 


It was the morning after an air raid. 
A teacher of the school in the Helgo- 
lander Street, one of the schools that 
had pioneered in the country home 
idea, walked through the ruins. A 
young woman approached the teacher 
and said: 

“You have lost everything, Mr. P.?” 

“Yes,” said the teacher, “and you?” 

“Only this is left,” she said and 
pointed to the overnight case in her 
hand. “I guess you have forgotten, but 
I was in your class and we went with 
you to the country home in Ristedt in 
1929. We were the eighth grade then, 
remember?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “that was such a 
long time ago, and so much has hap- 
pened. You may not know, I have not 
been a teacher for the last ten years. 
The Nazis discharged me in 1933.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” the woman an- 
swered and they were silent again. 
Suddenly she exclaimed with pride, 
“Do you know what I have saved?” She 
opened her little overnight bag and 
took out a folder. 

“This is what I wrote when we were 
in the country home,” she said. ‘‘My 
reports on my field trips, my notes and 
my letters home.” 

These mementos together with a few 
letters and family photographs were 
the few things which she had kept, 
kept as her most precious possession, 
without which she could not live. 
Night after night she had taken with 
her in the air raid shelter the mementos 
of happy days at the country home. 
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Living Laboratory 





WARREN NELSON 


What use does the school make of the varied community resources 


available? Is there free exchange of ideas and understanding between 


school and industry, between school and commercial establishments ? 


HE STUDENT made a third un- 

successful try at the controls of the 
miniature crane used for training crane 
operators at the Armco steel mills... . 
“But it looked so easy,” he said, “when 
that fellow out in the mill tossed those 
ten ton ingots around.” In a matter 
of minutes a new appreciation had 
been developed for the skill and pre- 
cision needed in industrial work. A 
few minutes later in the research lab 
one could see and feel the excitement 
of discovery as the small group of stu- 
dents twisted test strips of enameled 





Warren Nelson is professor of education 
and director, Instructional Materials 
Center, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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steel, and realized that science mysteries 
still lie ahead, ready for someone to 
solve. 

Young people were profiting from 
the desire of the leaders in this Mid- 
western steel company to learn more 
about education—and specifically, how 
they might help young people get a 
richer school experience through use 
of community resources. ‘These steel- 
men were serving as guinea pigs. They 
and the teachers were trying to improve 
the work of the school, giving students 
an opportunity to be a part of com- 
munity life rather than depending 
classroom 


solely upon descriptions, 
which all too frequently lose the hu- 
man touch. Both groups, steelmen 
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and teachers, were making school-com- 
munity cooperation a reality rather 
than an empty slogan. Management 
had invited teachers and students to 
search in mill and office for the expe- 
riences which would give an_ under- 
standing of the work of the community. 
People in industry studied school pro- 
grams so that they might understand 
how their work could be related to the 
problems of young people. 

The average school makes only a 
token use of the educational resources 
available in the community. An 
“American Way” tour in which stu- 
dents are taken through a factory en 
masse, seeing only the machinery and 
getting almost no understanding of 
the organization of people responsible 
for the operations, is a typical activity, 
“fulfilling” the school’s responsibility 
to “know” the industry of the com- 
munity. 

Students approaching the time when 
they leave high school for work fre- 
quently have less school experience and 
contact with the economic base of the 
community than the beginning stu- 
dent in elementary grades. The ele- 
mentary school typically provides a 
number of experiences to acquaint 
children with the working world 
around them which provides goods and 
services. But later on as high school 
seniors, their major contact with work 
and life in the community may be the 
Career Day which in too many cases is 
the token bow to the new god, Guid- 
ance, has been added to the 
row on the educational altar. 


which 


Actual Enterprises Needed 


All phases of teaching which are de- 
veloped around the major problems 
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of living need actual enterprises to 
observe as part of the learning expe- 
rience. Industry, referring to the 
whole world of work and production, 
offers easily available “living labora- 
tories” to be used as case studies of the 
community’s resources and needs. The 
ability to use these and to appreciate 
the manifold possibilities of the com- 
munity’s resources is an art that must 
be developed by active experience, just 
as the master craftsman gains his 
artistic ability in creating a fine piece 
of work by long practice as well as by 
study. That is where “guinea pigs” in 
the community are needed — people 
who are interested in education and 
willing to learn, along with the teach- 
ers, the opportunities and methods of 
bringing students an understanding of 
the work which is the lifeblood of the 
community and the relationships of the 
individuals who make up the commu- 
nity organizations. 

Teachers in every community need 
to develop an understanding of the 
depths of experience possible in indus- 
try. This method is in contrast to the 
traditional “plant tour” which imay 
give a view of machinery and technical 
processes, but which usually results in 
little understanding of the people who 
man, plan and manage the machines. 
It is in this area that the vital research 
must be done. 

If teachers will inquire, people can 
be found in every community who will 
be willing to engage in the joint learn- 
ing activities necessary for schools and 
communities working together. Indus- 
try’s keen interest in schools typifies 
the opportunity to put to constructive 
use human energy and talents which 
now are wasted or diverted into activ- 
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ities less helpful or even injurious to 
the school. Given some guidance re- 
garding the schools’ interest and the 
needs of youth, people from the com- 
munity will amaze the teacher with 
the practical suggestions for learning 
experiences which were outside the 
teacher’s previous experience. 

The needs of youth—to develop sal- 
able skills, to understand the rights 
and duties of citizens, to understand 
the methods of science, to develop re- 
spect for other persons, to purchase 
and use goods and services intelligently 
—must be the sound basis for any 
for community resources for 
education. If these imperative needs 
are accepted as the basis for experi- 
ences, then there is little danger of 
creating bias in the curriculum as 
teachers start work with only a segment 
of the community. 

The “guinea pig idea” is recom- 
mended that more than casual experi- 
ence may be obtained. Understanding 
of the school program is not gained 
overnight. Use of community re- 
sources is dependent on the participat- 
ing members of the community who are 


search 


learning what is involved in providing 
realistic experiences for young people. 
By developing teams of teachers and 
people from a single organization, the 
pioneer work can be pushed with a few 
units from the community, then the 
lessons applied to the rest. 


An Experiment in Learning 


To be successful such a 
must be approached by both teachers 
and community people as an experi- 
ment in learning. Members of each 
group will want to recognize that they 
have no certain They will 


program 


answers. 
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want to “make haste slowly,” con- 
stantly checking back to their educa- 
tional objectives to make certain that 
are in keeping with school 
purposes. Otherwise there is a danger 
of simply substituting a great deal of 
factual material about the community 
for the present text material. This does 
not make for a community-centered 


activities 


school in the true sense of the term. 
It may rather develop a provincialism 
and result in students’ being even less 
prepared to deal with the problems of 
society. The concentration on one or 
a few community organizations in the 
beginning must rather be like Henri 
Fabre’s concentration on a square yard 
of garden in his study of insects; thor- 
ough understanding of a specific case 
in order that the lessons might be 
applied to a much wider sphere. 

A premature attempt to produce 
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printed materials is a major danger 
to guard against. Teachers are prob- 
ably most guilty of short-circuiting the 
search for activities and experiences by 
wanting to formalize the experiences 
into written material before they have 
tested these in service. Or teachers 
may frequently ask for printed mate- 
rials or pictures of something which 
might as easily and no doubt more 
profitably be observed at firsthand in 
their own community. This is much 
like the person who looked at the pic- 
ture postcards of “Old Faithful” rather 
than walk around the corner of his va- 
cation hotel to see it at firsthand. He 
was more concerned with miles covered 
in a journey than with the wealth of 
experience obtainable. 

Teachers want to develop respect 
for other persons and an appreciation 
of their work. Part of this is apprecia- 
tion of the common, daily work of the 
world as well as an appreciation of the 
great music, writings and works of art. 
Let the student (or teacher) take the 
place at the workbench of the girl who 
is (seemingly) so easily and effortlessly 
assembling gauges. It is apparently 
unskilled work, but five minutes at the 
bench trying to duplicate the task will 
give an appreciation of the skill, efh- 
ciency and dexterity of movement that 
no pamphlet or movie of the process 
The 
student trying his hand at forming a 
lump of clay on the potter’s wheel in 


could ever convey. teacher or 


the factory where his dishes are made 
will have a new appreciation of art in 
daily life. 

These are only samples of the activ- 
ities which can put life and meaning 
into the field trip which is too often 
only a day’s respite from the classroom. 
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Possibly we as teachers have some te- 
sponsibility for the tendency to look 
down at labor and at some _ business 
activities because so few of us have ever 
experienced the satisfaction of doing 
skilled work and of realizing the science 
and art that can go into such daily 
work as that of the craneman who 
places a ten ton ingot on a stand as 
gently as one places a cup on a shelf. 


Industry, used to advertising and 
production schedules, is frequently 
only too glad to produce printed ma- 
terials and consider its obligation to 
education fulfilled. Much more work 
and effort are required for the experi- 
ences in which teachers and students 
actually get behind the scenes and gain 
the understanding of how people work 
together and feel some of the problems 
they encounter. 


A moratorium on materials might 
be one of the first operating principles 
of a sincere attempt in school-commu- 
nity cooperation in order to develop 
the best of the experiences available. 

Research is a necessity for improved 
Results in this ac- 
tion research are many. 


school instruction. 
They include 
new friendships and new interests for 
the teacher as he finds a wealth of in- 
ideas and 


structional opportunities 


previously undreamed of. This is ac- 
companied by the greater satisfaction 
in work as he sees the heightened in- 
terest of students. Last but not least is 
the increased understanding and _ sup- 
port of the community as men and 
women work with teachers toward a 
common goal, providing richer educa- 
tional opportunities and better prepar- 
ing young people for life and citizen- 
ship. 
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Community School Criteria 





WHITSITT R. GOODSON 
and LAURENCE D. HASKEW 


Many ASCD members assisted the authors of this article in drawing 


up the general characteristics and qualities essential to a “community 


school.” They held that such a school is more than a physical entity, 


it is a concept, a point of view, a way of operation. 


HAT is a community school? Ap- 
parently, many educators think 
they know. They speak in complimen- 
tary terms of “the community school— 
the highest stage of evolution reached 
public 


thus far by the American 


school.” They cite examples of com- 
munity school programs. ‘They urge 
adoption of community school prac- 
tices. 

The trouble is, these educators who 
think they know do not seem to think 
alike. 
one of them as being an outstanding 
example of a community school. By 


A given school is described by 


another, the same school is ignored. 
Judging by their writing and their talk- 
ing, a community school is both fish 
and fowl and even something in 
between. 

Obviously, the community school is 


If so, 
investigators would be in closer agree- 


not an empirical phenomenon. 


ment upon descriptive characteristics. 
The community school, if it exists as 
a descriptive term, must consist of con- 
cepts in the minds of people. In other 
words, the community school is what 
people think it is. 


Search for Criteria 
Yet, it is fairly clear that some gen- 


eral agreements exist as to the nature 
of a school that is a community school. 
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Most people who deal with the term 
seem to think that it is descriptive of 
unique between com- 
munity and school. They seem to agree 


that there are some characteristics that 


relationships 


should be true of a school program 
that gets the com- 
munity school label. If we can find 
the specific concepts upon which peo- 
ple agree, we shall have a set of criteria 
that can be used as a tentative defini- 


before program 


tion, at least, of the community school. 
The search for criteria was predi- 
cated on the premise that the com- 
munity school is a concept, a point of 
view, a way of operation and not a 
physical entity. If this is true, then 
the characteristics of the community 
school may be sought in the minds and 
beliefs of those actively working to 
improve quality of school programs. 
The membership of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment was thought to be the group 
of theorists and practitioners most 
actively engaged in planning the school 
A random sam- 
ple of the 1949 membership roster of 
ASCD was sent copies of reactionnaires 


programs of America. 





Whitsitt R. Goodson is consultant in com- 
munity development, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin. Laurence D. Haskew is 
professor of educational administration, 
University of Texas, Austin. 
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designed to get expressions of opinion 
concerning certain characteristics and 
practices commonly attributed to the 
community school. 

These reactionnaires were developed 
after an intensive survey of several 
hundred books, articles and pamphlets 
dealing with the community school. 
The first instrument listed fourteen 
general characteristics that were most 
commonly mentioned in the literature 
as typical of the community school. 
Respondents were asked if they thought 
these characteristics peculiarly appli- 
cable to a community school or equally 
applicable to a traditional school pro- 
gram. ‘The had 
seventy specific practices that had been 
mentioned in the literature as being 
typical of the community school. Re- 
spondents were asked whether they 
thought the statement to be: 


second instrument 


1. Absolutely essential for a school 
to be rated as a good community 
school 

2. Valuable and desirable, but not 
absolutely essential 

3. Of doubtful 
impractical, undesirable or to be 


value, dangerous, 


avoided 

The 251 replies to the first instru- 
ment and the 243 replies to the second 
used to isolate the 
criteria. Only 
those items that received a percentage 
greater than four probable errors above 
fifty per cent of the answers were con- 
sidered acceptable as criteria. These 
criteria may be thought of, then, as 
being accepted by a very significant 
percentage of the membership of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, a department of 
the National Education Association. 


instrument were 


following suggested 
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Characteristics and Practices 


General Characteristics 
1. ‘The school takes lead in 
building genuine community from the 


the 


fragmented society about it. 

2. The school acts as a catalyst to 
bring about community planning. 

3. The school takes the lead in de- 
veloping the Community Coordinating 
Council idea. 

4. The school the lead in 
supplementing, coordinating and im- 
proving educational projects of other 
community agencies. 


takes 


concerns of 
the school constantly revolve around 


5. The activities and 
community affairs. 

6. The pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity to plan and work cooperatively 
with adults on projects of direct serv- 
ice to the community. 

7. The school makes an effort to 
meet the educational needs of every 
person in the community. 

8. The program of the school is 
evaluated in terms of improved com- 
munity habits and accomplishments. 


Specific Practices 

9. The school draws upon the com- 
munity as a source of data and informa- 
tion. 

10. The school gives wholehearted 
endorsement to worth-while community 
programs for the young. 

11. The pupils gather first-hand in- 
formation about the community by use 
of interviews, questionnaires and ob- 
servations to illustrate materials being 
studied. 

12. The public relations program of 
the school is effective in keeping the 
school in the minds of people and in 
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reflecting a favorable light upon the 
school. 

13. The school operates periodic 
programs to acquaint citizens with the 
objectives and accomplishments of 
modern education. 

14. Existing school 
used by the community if such use does 
not interfere with the regular school 
program. 

15. The school exerts detailed effort 
to make its own educational program 
tangibly valuable to and appreciated 
by all segments of the community. 

16. The school provides excursions 
to museums, historical sites, industrial 


facilities are 


plants and similar places. 

17. The school gives information 
and guidance on the nature of worth- 
while programs in order to quicken 
activity of other agencies. 

18. The school offers cooperation 
and aid to community-improvement 
programs started by others. 

19. The school uses community 
agencies, stores and plants as labora- 
tories and shops to give the student 
real-life experiences. 

20. The school allies itself with 
agencies seeking to stamp out bad con- 
ditions. 

21. The school uses people from the 
community to help with the curricu- 
lum. 


Essential Practices 


In addition to these twenty-one items, 
nine were considered by the respond- 
ents to be absolutely essential for a 
community school, but their acceptance 
was at a less significant level than those 
included in the suggested criteria. 
These items were: 

22. The school makes the public 
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aware of places and situations harmful 
to the young. 

23. The school adapts existing facil- 
ities to make them more suitable for 
community use. 

24. Pupils study, from secondary 
materials, about local history, geog- 
raphy, population, food and shelter. 

25. The school buildings and facil- 
ities are all deliberately planned and 
built to serve the needs of the entire 
community. 

26. The school invites lay citizens 
to make periodic studies of what this 
and other good schools are accomplish- 
ing. 

27. The school makes an analysis of 
its social constituency and _ provides 
differentiated programs to interpret the 
values of education to each segment 
of the community. 

28. The school adds some specialized 
facilities designed to serve the com- 
munity. 

29. The school leads the pupils to 
work on all types of genuine com- 
munity problems as a means of learn- 
ing, with no type of problem being 
denied investigation in advance. 

30. The school is the champion of 
children and youth in eliminating and 
preventing mis-educative situations, 
even though such action is considered 
officious by some segments of the com- 
munity. 


Implications and Use of the Criteria 


Perhaps the most significant conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this study is that 
the persons responding do not think 
that being a good school guarantees 
that a school is also a community 
school. They were emphatic in their 
selection of certain characteristics as 
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being definitive of what they meant 
when they said, “community school.” 
They rejected as being definitive many 
characteristics that describe what is 
ordinarily referred to as good school- 
community relations. They thought 
that the community school went much 
farther toward the development of a 
‘school centered community” than such 
statements usually implied. 

Then, the criteria selected are for the 
most part rather rigorous. While a few 
of them deal with such traditional mat- 
ters as using the community as a source 
of instructional materials, most of the 
criteria contemplate the community 
school as being an active social agency 
bent upon improving community life 


and dealing with the real problems of 
community living. For example, they 
expect the community school to get in- 
volved in community coordination and 
they would judge the effectiveness of 
the community school’s program in 
terms of improved community habits 
and accomplishments. 

The criteria selected are far-reach- 
ing in their applications. 
They would call for new emphasis in 
The curricu- 


practical 


most school endeavors. 
lum of the community school would 
be made quite different, for example, if 
it really sought to meet the criterion of 
revolving around community concerns 
and affairs. Similarly, school buildings 
would change radically in design. 


——————— 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: M. L. Story 








The editor sometimes wonders why a column professedly devoted to the 


importance of people should feature so many non-human creatures. 


Within the 


last twelve months Tovatt’s chamelons, Keene’s prairie dogs and Crabb’s parsnips 
and eggplants have appeared here. Some incautious readers have indeed been led 
so far astray by these fables as to search for pedagogical morals in them. 

Now comes Story’s nature-loving birds, concerning which the editor feels 


impelled to offer a note of modest warning. 
They represent no one but themselves. 
Let them stand on their own feet and fly 
They desire to watch men? 


than what they do say. 
just as they are, no more and no less. 
on their own wings. 
at least recreation. 


These birds mean to say nothing other 
There they are, 


That is merely pure science or 


Harold Benjamin 


A Bird’s Guide to People-Watching 


THE rewarding hobby of people- 
watching is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular. New converts to this fascinating 
pursuit are being won every day. For- 
merly the casual pastime of a few sky- 
weary idlers, it has rapidly assumed 
the status of a real avocation, pursued 
by many serious devotees. In the hope 
that novices will welcome a few hints 
about getting started in this leisure- 
time activity, the following technical 
suggestions are offered to beginners. 

Taking a brief man’s-eye view, it is 
obvious that the first requisite skill for 
this new sport is rudimentary window- 
perching. How can it be exercised 
most fruitfully? 


Hints on Young-People Watching 


Many of our foremost people-watch- 
ers agree that the most highly reward- 
ing experience for the beginner may be 
had in watching the young of this 
species in the curious institutions called 
schools. It is rather easy to perch out- 
side a convenient schoolroom window, 
or even inside the room as some of the 
more daring watchers do. <A _ better 
understanding of people can thus be 
built by closely observing the curious 
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and complex set of habits which this 
species transmits so carefully to its 
young. 

What should one look for? What 
can we expect to observe in these big 
humming gatherings in which this curi- 
ous breed chooses to school its younger 
members? 

The watcher must first steel himself 
to the startling fact that these creatures 
actually seem not to know what they 
are doing in their young-training 
roosts. It took pioneer people-watchers 
a long time, and then only by happy 
accident, to discover this amazing cir- 
cumstance. The earlier observations 
have been repeatedly and critically 
verified. It is now fully demonstrated 
that there is actual disagreement among 
the human species as to how their 
fledglings should be brought up. 

Once a bird has accustomed himself 
to this strange fact and to an accept- 
ance of the curious evolutionary muta- 
tion which must have brought it about, 
he begins to see better the interesting 
potentialities of people-watching. It 
becomes an exciting contest of report- 
ing ever newer and more incredible 
instances of unusual customs and hap- 
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penings. In a paper read recently be- 
fore a large gathering of the Sparrows 
International People-Watchers’ Society, 
in what is perhaps the largest belfry 
in New York City, a visiting wood- 
pecker developed the subject, “Star- 
tling Divergences from Nature among 
Humans as Evidenced by Objectively 
Observed Practices in One Hundred 
Selected School Systems in America.” 
It was his interesting thesis that every 


single instance observed seemed to be 


carefully designed to be as far removed 
from the nature of the human child 
as possible. 


Dangers in People-Watching 


It should be stated that since the 
publication of this study some slight 
controversy has arisen. Isolated in- 
stances have been described which 
would tend to refute some of its par- 
ticulars, but these are perhaps too few, 
as yet, to challenge the overwhelming 
evidence of this exemplary research 
project. 

Few of us, of course, have the spe- 
cialized interest of the academic re- 
searcher, but such findings hint at the 
richness of the field and especially at 
the challenge of its ever-rewarding sur- 
prises and inconsistencies. There are 
always interesting new discoveries to 
be found in the next classroom. 

One note of warning should be 
sounded to those who might be fool- 
ishly tempted to emulate any of the 
odd customs of child-rearing to which 
the strange human species is addicted. 
There was the near-tragic case of the 
family of starlings who retarded the 
flying of one of its young for more than 
a month by giving it too much of the 
human-type advice and_ supervision. 
For a time, in fact, there was grave 
doubt that the youngster would ever 
fly at all. In another mis-application 
of people-watching zeal, a group of 





crows in Nebraska attempted recently 
to develop a corn-digging curriculum 
for their young. To their astonishment 
they found that a dangerous rigidity of 
behavior in this activity was the imme- 
diate result of the systematic in- 
struction. Since they discovered the 
dificulty in time and promptly dis- 
continued the class, no permanent in- 
jury was suffered by the subjects of the 
experiment. 


Lessons To Be Learned from 
People-Watching 

These distressing results of trying to 
test patterns of human behavior in 
bird situations have led some people- 
watchers to drop the hobby. It must 
be emphasized that the observation of 
human beings in their schools or else- 
where is not at fault; that it is rather 
the attempted transfer to bird life of 
certain observed practices which car- 
ries evil consequences. 

This is not to say that birds cannot 
profit from people-watching. Impor- 
tant principles of behavior-changing in 
birds can be and have been derived 
from study of human aberrations in 
the practice of education. 

If people wanted to teach their 
young to balance on a telephone wire, 
for instance, they would first break the 
process down into units of study: the 
approach up-wind or down-wind, the 
grasp of the wire, the use of the head 
and wings in attaining equilibrium, 
and the technique of the take-off. It 
is apparent to any bird that such a 
fragmentation of the process would get 
a fledgling hopelessly and perhaps per- 
manently entangled in a mess of what 
to do now and what to do next. To 
the human being, however, this fatal 
deterioration of learning seems almost 
inevitable. That is probably why one 
never sees a man lighting on a wire. 

Human beings have a language, of 
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USING OUR LANGUAGE 


by 
David H. Patton 


Superintendent of Schools 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Althea Beery 
Member, Committee on Listen- 
ing, the Commission on the 
English Curriculum, and 
Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
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Member, Committee on 
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GRADES THREE THROUGH EIGHT 


A text program that implements the 
recommendations of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum 


Speaking and listening are recognized 
as basic language skills and as essential 
to the development of written language. 


Critical judgment is fostered by includ- 
ing evaluation as a part of the skills 
program. 


The teaching pattern is simple, clear, 
complete. It stimulates teacher and 
pupil to achieve new levels of creativity. 
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course, like all other creatures. Any 
experienced people-watcher can testify 
that they use the language not merely 
for communication in the normal man- 
ner but also to frustrate and confuse 
their young and themselves. It has 
even been suggested by some observers 
that men pick their language to pieces 
in their schools and then make their 
young put it together again. ‘This 
hypothesis is too wild for ready cre- 
dence. Most authorities refuse to be- 
lieve that people are that stupid. 


People-watchers must always remem- 
ber that the “early bird gets his man” 
and that the man’s activities, particu- 
larly in his behavior-changing, are 
often rewarding to observe. One must 
work at the job. One must be alert, 
careful and quick to seize the current 
moment’s lesson. One must remem- 
ber, though only for figurative applica- 
tion of course, the old eagle adage that 
“a child in the claws is worth two in 
the nursery.”—M. L. Story, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








School and Community Work Together 


SCHOOLS and communities are active 
partners in today’s educational process. 
Evidence that this relationship has de- 
veloped beyond the discussion stage is 
the production of many bulletins which 
describe programs in action. The pub- 
lications listed below suggest specific 
projects and practices which have actu- 
ally been carried on to improve school- 
community relations. 

& Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Bridges Between the School 
and the Community in Junior High 
Schools and Grades Seven and Eight of 
Elementary Schools. New York City, 
New York, 1949, 79p. 25c. 

This bulletin reviews accepted and 
approved practices in school-commu- 
nity relations. It shows how theories, 
principles and philosophies concerning 
school-community relations are being 
implemented in the New York City 
Junior High Schools and in the seventh 
and eighth years of the Elementary 
Schools by relating anecdotal accounts 
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of projects now in operation. This 
three-part source book contains illus- 
trative practices concerning: School 
People Reach the Community; The 
Community Returns to School; and 
Expanding Horizons. 

& Alabama Department of Education. 
Using Resources of the Community to 
Build a School Program. Bulletin 1950 
—No. 12. Montgomery, Alabama, 1950, 
118p. 


A study in the field of conservation 
and intelligent use of resources by a 
member of the Alabama Department 
of Education has resulted in the prepa- 
ration of this publication. It describes 
the way seven schools improved the 
quality of living in their respective 
communities through resource-use edu- 
cation. A chapter devoted to practical 
suggestions concerning ways a resource- 
use program may be put into action is 
an important inclusion. 

& Seattle Public 
Teach . . . Series. 


Schools. How We 
Seattle 9, Washing- 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SHOW 


The Great Motion Picture Tribute 
to the Importance of the 


Modern Educator 
“PASSION for LIFE” 


(or “School of Life’’) 
RECOMMENDED BY 


President Maurice R. Ahrens, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA: “Members of our Association 
fet particularly sympathetic toward a ma- 
jor idea expressed; that the quality of 
learning and living improves as children 
and teacher are able to work together co- 
operatively, and in reasonable freedom, to- 
ward exploration and solution of problems 
that are important to them. It is our hope 
that this motion picture will be widely 
viewed.”’ 
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ton, 1951-1952 (single copies without 
charge) . 

How We Teach Citizenship Through 
the Social Studies, April 1952. 

How We Teach Handwriting, No- 
vember 1951. 

How We Teach Reading, October 
1951. 

How We Teach Spelling, October 
1951. 

How We Teach Arithmetic, Octo- 
ber 1951. 


The above helpful series of bulletins, 

written for parents, and sent to them 
with the pupil’s report cards, answer 
questions commonly asked about the 
teaching of citizenship, handwriting, 
reading, spelling and arithmetic. 
& National School Public Relations 
Association. Jt Starts in the Classroom. 
Department of the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1951. 64p. $1.00. 
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This unique handbook in public 
relations for the classroom teacher pre- 
sents methods based on firsthand expe- 
riences which should help every class- 
room teacher better understand his 
role in public relations. Suggestions 
to the teacher are included under such 
topics as “What We Are, Speaks,” 
“Why We Teach What We Teach,” 
“How We Teach,” “Using Headwork 
on Homework,” “How Am I Doing, 
Mom,” “When Extra Isn’t Extra,” “To 
and Thru Pupils,” “Making Parents 
Partners,” and “Serving to Be Served.” 
& Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Your Schools and You. A Report of 
Good School-Community Practices. 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
York, 1950. 53p. (mimeographed) . 

This is No. 11 in a series of 12 related 
reports made by a committee of teach- 
ers and principals from the Council 
schools who were surveying newer edu- 
cational practices. The purpose of this 
report is to give both the teacher and 
the layman those practices which are 
considered best in the Council schools 
for fostering improved and more real- 
istic school-community relations. The 
eight chapters in the report relate suc- 
cessful practices in use in the school 
under these topics: Keeping the Com- 
munity Informed; The Community 
Participates; The Community Shares 
Its Experiences; The School Uses the 
Community; The School Aids in Ad- 
vancing Community Culture; The 
School Serves the Community; The 
Community Serves the School; and 
Coordinating the Home with the 
School. 
® Kanawha County Schools. Living 
Together In Our Home Town. A Unit 
for the Study of Community Social 
Welfare for Secondary Schools in 
Kanawha County, Charleston, West 
Virginia, 24p. (mimeographed) . 

A resource unit for teachers in 9th 
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and 12th grades for use in social studies 
courses. ‘his unit provides the teacher 
with the opportunity to further the 
localized educational content of the 
social studies and to bring to the atten- 
tion of the students the individual 
citizen’s social responsibility to his 
community. The material, related 
specifically to the Kanawha County 
Community, offers fruitful suggestions 
to curriculum planners in developing 
units related to their particular com- 
munities. 

& Milwaukee Public Schools. Using 
Your Community Resources. For all 
Grades. Curriculum Bulletin Vol. VII, 
No. 1, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1951, 
56p. (mimeographed) . 

This well-organized guide was de- 
veloped to assist teachers in planning 
the effective use of community re- 
sources. Part One includes informa- 


tion on: types of field trips, planning 
for the field trip, pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, follow-up activities, evaluation, 
do’s for better field trips and a sample 
teaching guide. Part Two gives refer- 
ence lists of field trips by grade levels. 
& The University of the State of New 
York. The State Education Depart- 
ment. An Educational Program for 
Our Schools. A Manual for Com- 
munity Participation in Educational 
Planning. Albany, New York, 1950, 
28p. 

Workable procedures for use by 
local groups in studying the educa- 
tional needs of their communities are 
outlined in this manual. A suggested 
approach that will increase community 
participation in educational planning 
and a description of specific procedures 
that have helped to achieve this are 
major objectives of the manual. 
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1953 STANFORD 


ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


Form J Ready January 1953 


Now testing e Content reflecting present-day emphases in 
the various subject-matter areas 

e Simplified, completely objective scoring 

e The most representative national norms 
available for any achievement battery, in- 
cluding both grade norms and percentile 
norms 

e Simple, clear directions for administering 

e Attractive format contributing to satisfac- 
tion in use 
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Outstanding McGRAW- HILL Becks 


THE CAMP COUNSELOR 


By R. A. Benson, New York Medical College, and A. J. Gotpser¢, New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 377 pages, $4.75 


A comprehensive text and guide for those concerned with any part of youth camping, 


covering all phases of the child and child development and problems that arise in| 


camps in connection with the physical, mental, emotional, and social conduct and 


development of children. Exceptionally comprehensive, this is the first book written | 


specifically for the indoctrination of camp counselors. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 


tion. 341 pages, $4.50 


An especially well-organized and well-written text suitable for use at all levels of the 


educational system. It begins with a definition of modern supervision and proceeds | 
with a discussion of selected types of problems (with techniques for solving them) | 


that the supervisor encounters in relationships with various school and community 
organizations and personnel. 


THE CURRICULUM 


By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
Ready in April. 


An excellent overall view of the modern curriculum as it should exist in grades 1-12. 
Realizing that the curriculum is closely associated with the society which sponsors it. 
the author devotes sections to the function of curriculum, modern methods of organ- 
izing the curriculum structure, and the types of relationships that must exist among 
the home, child, and school. 


ADOLESCENCE 
sy MarcurritE Mam, and Oxts G. Jamison, Indiana State Teachers College. 512 pages, 
$5.00 


An excellently written, skillfully organized account of the teen-age period as a whole. 
this text considers the Adolescent and His World—who he is and why he should be 
studied; the Adolescent and His Adjustment—physical, heterosexual, social, emotional, 
etc.; and the Major influences on the Adolescent—home, community, and school. 
Emphasis in on the importance of influences in relation to the adolescent’s future life. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Listening Post 











Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 


Contributor: Harold C. Hand 








Making the Public School Curriculum Public Property 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS will have to 
be made much more “public” than they 
now are if their future effectiveness is 
to be assured. Unwarranted and irre- 
sponsible attacks designed to destroy 
public confidence in and support of 
the public schools are on the increase 
in this country. These attacks cannot 
successfully be repulsed, much less pre- 
vented, by the teaching profession 
alone. 

Only the lay public can make the 
waging of unwarranted attacks against 
the schools so unpleasant and so un- 
profitable a proposition that this dirty 
business will go out of existence. This 
the lay public can reasonably be ex- 
pected to do only if and when the pro- 
eram of the public school—all that it 
is and does—is “psychologically owned” 
by the citizens of the community. If 
and when this happy day arrives an 
attack on the schools will be regarded 
by the citizens of the community as an 
attack on themselves—and they will 
react by branding its perpetrators as 
public enemies and treating them 


accordingly. 


Who “Owns” the Curriculum? 

At the present moment it is only 
too painfully apparent that the lay 
citizens of the community do not re- 
gard an unwarranted attack on the 
schools of their community as an attack 
on themselves. Instead, they typically 
regard these attacks as attacks on the 
administrators or the teachers, and—to 
a lesser degree—on the board of educa- 
This, of course, is simply dra- 
matic proof that the program of the 


tion. 
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school is not at present “psychologi- 
cally owned” by the lay citizens of the 
community; that the program of these 
schools is not in reality “public prop- 
erty.” Until our schools are thus 
converted into genuinely public insti- 
tutions we members of the teaching 
profession can expect to see them pro- 
gressively weakened—to the accompani- 
ment of a continuing and ever-increas- 
ing stream of uncomfortably hot lead 
in the seat of our collective pants. 

This unhappy situation is largely of 
our own making. With but a few 
exceptions, we have typically proceeded 
on our own to determine the purposes 
of our instruction, to design programs 
believed to be in consonance therewith, 
and to appraise the fruits of our labors. 
As our time-worn phrases of “inter- 
preting the school to the public” and 
“selling the schools to the public” only 
too clearly reveal, we have in effect 
asked the public to rubber stamp a set 
of educational purposes, a program 
design and a method of evaluating 
which the lay citizens of the com- 
munity had little or no real part (too 
typically the latter) in shaping up. 
To expect the public to feel any real 
ownership under such conditions is 
scarcely realistic. 


Action To Develop Public Ownership 

Something is being done about this 
“public ownership” business in IIli- 
nois through a whole series of local 
action-research projects sponsored by 
the Illinois Curriculum Program 
(ICP), a creature of the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
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WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


a e Chilhood of oe , oo . 


a 
in the special School Edition u 
T 
\ 
The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as published in p 
the special School Edition on September 1, 1952, were received with immedi- 
ate and popular acclaim in schools the country over. A total of fifty volumes b 
will be available in the School Edition for shipment by February 1, as follows: re 
ABE LINCOLN * GEORGE CARVER OLIVER HAZARD PERRY uf 
ABIGAIL ADAMS GEORGE WASHINGTON * PAUL REVERE D 
* ALEC HAMILTON HARRIET BEECHER STOWE —_— PETER STUY VESANT | 
* ALECK BELL JAMES FENIMORE COOPER *POCAHONTAS el 
* AMELIA EARHART *JANE ADDAMS ROBERT E. LEE 
* ANDY JACKSON *JOHN PAUL JONES ROBERT FULTON O 
ANTHONY WAYNE JULIETTE LOW SAM HOUSTON ‘i 
BEN FRANKLIN *KIT CARSON STEPHEN FOSTER 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON  *LOU GEHRIG *TOM EDISON ce 
* BUFFALO BILL *LOUISA ALCOTT TOM JEFFERSON 
*CLARA BARTON LUCRETIA MOTT U. S. GRANT a 
* DANIEL BOONE * LUTHER BURBANK WILLIAM PENN 
DAVID FARRAGUT MARTHA WASHINGTON WILL ROGERS A 
DAVY CROCKETT MARY MAPES DODGE * WOODROW WILSON 
DOLLY MADISON MERIWETHER LEWIS * YOUNG AUDUBON se 
ELI WHITNEY * MYLES STANDISH YOUNG STONEWALL on 
BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT : 
) 
For the convenience of the thousands of schools which ordered the first tl 
twenty volumes, their titles are indicated by an asterisk. The School Edition ol 
program will be expanded gradually to include all Childhood titles now pub- Ol 
lished or announced in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include tk 
new volumes from year to year. ti 


e Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets. p 
e Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth. fc 
e Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. ' 
@ ‘“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” 
e Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes. - 
e Areas of ‘experience’ living, social studies, Americanization, etc. te 
e For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 8° 
@ Per volume — List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher. sk 
re 
In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel free to se 


request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. ; 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. ic 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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tion. Parenthetically, the ICP itself 
is “public property” in that all its 
policies are recommended, and all that 
it does is approved, by a statewide 
steering committee representative of 
agriculture, business, industry, labor, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Illinois School Board 
Association and the organized teaching 
profession. 

When all are completed, there will 
be over twenty of these local action- 
research projects, known collectively as 
the Local Area Consensus Studies. 
During the 1951-52 school year over 
eighty Illinois high schools carried on 
one or the other of three of these 
community-involvement projects; those 
concerned, respectively, with extra class 
activities, family living and guidance. 
At least five others (health, library 
services, mathematics, music and sci- 
ence) will be available to the schools 
of Illinois this fall or winter. All of 
the remaining subject and service areas 
of the curriculum will be dealt with by 
one or the other of the remainder of 
the twenty-odd studies, now in prepara- 
tion. 

Each of these local action-research 
projects is designed to facilitate the 
following purposes: 

1. To enable representative lay citi- 
zens, representative pupils, and_ all 
teachers in the school to consider to- 
gether what purposes the local school 
should be attempting to achieve in 
regard to the particular subject or 
service area in question. 

2. To enable these patrons, pupils 
and teachers to consider together which 
of the things they think should be at- 
tempted are, and which are not, cur- 
rently being achieved to a reasonably 
adequate degree in this subject or serv- 
ice area. 

3. To enable this group to decide 
together what can and should be done 
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to implement those of the accepted 
purposes in this subject or service area 
which are currently being neglected. 

Each of these local action-research 
projects is conducted with the aid of 
printed inventories supplied free of 
charge by the ICP to all interested 
schools in Illinois. To describe these 
instruments and the process in which 
they are employed, let us take mathe- 
matics as our example. All of the 
studies are identical in design, so to 
understand one is to understand them 
all. 

The first inventory utilized in the 
local action project in mathematics is 
entitled What Do You Think About 
Our School's Mathematics Program? 
Put in question form, this inventory 
contains the purposes which a state- 
wide group of experts (well trained 
and successfully experienced teachers 
of high school mathematics, a univer- 
sity professor of mathematics, a college 
of education specialist in the teaching 
of mathematics, a state supervisor of 
mathematics, a school administrator) 
believes an up-to-date high school 
should probably attempt to achieve in 
and through its mathematics instruc- 
tion. In regard to each of these items 
each participant in the local study 
(all teachers and representative patrons 
and pupils) is asked to indicate anony- 
mously whether or not he thinks the 
local school should be attempting to 
achieve the purpose in question, and 
to tell how adequately or inadequately 
he thinks the school is performing in 
this respect at the present time. These 
inventory results are then locally tabu- 
lated and laid before the local patron- 
teacher-pupil group as the starting 
point for group discussions. In these 
group discussions the pro’s and con’s 
of all disputed purposes are presented 
and weighed, and evidence bearing on 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
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school’s present performance is intro- 
duced and examined. 

When it appears that these discus- 
sions are nearing the point of dimin- 
ishing returns, the second inventory 
utilized in the project is given to the 
patron-teacher-pupil group. This in- 
strument is entitled Jn What Respects 
Should We Strengthen Our School's 
Mathematics Program? It is so struc- 
tured as to reveal the degree of group 
consensus which has been developed in 
regard to what the school should be 
doing and the particular respects in 
which its mathematics program should 
be improved. 

The third step in the local action 
project is the formulating of a proposed 
plan for bringing about these desired 
improvements. This proposed plan is 
designed by those teachers in the school 
who feel that their work would in any 
way be affected if the desired improve- 
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ments are brought about. This plan- 
ning committee is supplied with 
numerous aids contained in a third 
instrument entitled How Should We 
Improve Our School’s Mathematics 
Program? When completed, this pro- 
posed plan is laid before the total 
patron-teacher-pupil group for explana- 
tion, criticism, and possible modifica- 
tion. 

Then the plan is put to work. Since 
it was made, and hence is believed in, 
by those who carry it out, the odds are 
overwhelming that this plan will work. 
And since it has to do with purposes 
which the laymen and pupils under- 
stand and accept, and deals with in- 
adequacies which they recognize and 
want corrected, the likelihood of patron 
and pupil “ownership” and support is 
high.—Harold C. Hand, professor of 
education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 
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From Our Readers 








Again we present a letter from one of our readers. 


Contributor: S. G. B. Robinson 








Mr. S. G. B. Robinson, 


executive secretary of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation, Toronto, 


Canada, attended his first ASCD convention in Boston last February. 


Comments 


and suggestions such as these should help our association in improving each year’s 


convention offerings. 


Further, they should remind us again of the importance of 


making each person feel welcome and secure in the group to which he is assigned. 


DEAR EDITOR: I had some misgiv- 
ings about attending the 1952 ASCD 
Convention in Boston since my _ back- 
ground (a) in group dynamics and 
(b) in modern curriculum study, is 
admittedly negligible. I have not given 
too much thought to curriculum since 
I was chairman of the Curriculum 
Committee quite a number of years 
ago. After giving thought to what I 
should attempt to do in Boston, it 
seemed to me that my time might be 
best spent in gaining first, some notion 
of the techniques of group dynamics 
and second, whatever views I might be 
able to pick up on modern curriculum 
development. Of course along with 
these aims I hoped to be able to gain 
some ideas of the general views on 
education held by American teachers. 

There were approximately 2,000 peo- 
ple attending the convention which 
was centred in some four hotels with 
headquarters at the Statler. The con- 
vention was organized into six separate 
sections with from five to ten subsec- 
tions or groups in each section. 

There were perhaps thirty people in 
the group to which I was assigned. The 
majority of these appeared to be teach- 
ers and professors from teachers col- 
leges and education departments of 
universities. I had better state here 
and now that my experiences in this 
group were most painful to say the 
least. The group started out to explore 
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the problems of the individual mem- 
bers. The leader pointed out that such 
exploration should precede any real 
discussion on the theme of the group. 
This seemed a logical approach. How- 
ever, at this point several professors of 
education began to outline not what 
were problems but rather the achieve- 
ments of their particular institutions 
during the past year in certain bits of 
alleged research. As each professor 
stated his case, others in the group 
attempted to show that the piece of 
work was either not particularly sig- 
nificant, or had not been approached 
from the right end of the educational 
system, or the original situation had 
not been properly measured before the 
change was instituted, or the piece of 
research had not covered a sufficient 
number of cases to give it any validity, 
or proper records had not been kept to 
assess its significance after five years’ 
time etc., etc., etc. 

The end result of this slug-fest was 
rather pitiful and completely fruitless. 
It was all carried on in pedagogical 
jargon and for a time I thought I was 
the only person who had to translate 
everything that was being said into 
plain Canadian English or Anglo- 
American. However, I found later 
that about half those present were as 
much in the dark as I, even though 
they were Americans and they were 
equally disgruntled. —Two members of 
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the group finally managed to corral all 
the discussion and the thing from there 
forward became a dialogue between 
these two who apparently were at- 
tempting to confound each other by 
the use of advanced “‘pedaguese.” 

The second day was simply a con- 
tinuation of what happened on the 
first day. I had become so completely 
disgusted with the aimlessness of the 
whole group, and so frustrated in find- 
ing that we had used two-thirds of 
our total time without discussing the 
topic which had been assigned to the 
group, that I decided that I must try 
to join a second group, if I was to be 
able to form any true picture of what 
the ASCD was doing in its annual 
convention. JI was convinced by this 
time that the convention could not be 
as bad as this sample and that I had 
been most unfortunate in putting my 
hand in the grab bag and pulling out 
this particular specimen. 

I did get these notions from listen- 
ing to the discussion: 

(1) Everybody seemed to be per- 
turbed that the teachers were not tak- 
ing any real part in the development 
of curricula. They felt that it should 
be developed largely by the teachers 
themselves. 

(2) Nobody seemed to feel that it 
was safe to let the teachers at the pres- 
ent time do too much in forming the 
curriculum, since they felt that the 
teachers would not come up with the 
right answers. 

(3) They seemed to believe that it 
would be well to interest the teachers 
if at all possible in curriculum develop- 
ment, so long as the actual planning 
and development was left in the hands 
of superintendents, teachers college 
faculty members and such. Jn fact one 
gentleman said, “If we could only get 
the teachers interested in forming a 
curriculum such as we would want, 
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without letting them know, while they 
are doing it, that they were doing what 
we wanted them to do, then the prob- 
lem would be solved.” 

(4) It seemed to be evident that 
when curriculum changes were contem- 
plated these professional experts were 
in the habit of going into a school sys- 
tem in order to initiate and plan the 
curriculum changes. In other words a 
team of experts went into the job, 
presumably with the help of the teach- 
ers and members. However, they 
complained that as soon as they went 
into a school area, they got a suspicious 
acquiescence from the teachers to all 
ideas which they proposed, and they 
wondered how they could overcome the 
teachers’ suspicions and fears. I won- 
dered why the teachers feared these 
people but did not get the opportunity 
of asking that question. It seemed to 
me that these experts in psychology 
would have done a little soul searching 
when they recognized that their very 
presence in a local school system 
seemed to create fear, suspicion, and 
lack of security—as many of them ad- 
mitted freely and without being 
asked. 

(5) From this group it would seem 
to be evident that very little is being 
done in the building of curriculum by 
the American teacher per se. They 
talked a lot about the present system 
of the superimposed curriculum as 
against what they claimed they wished 
to have, the self-selection curriculum. 
Along with this, I made quite a col- 
lection of rare items of what I would 
choose to call pedagogical terminologi- 
cal inexactitudes. I arranged these in 
the form of a glossary for later use. 


A Better Experience 


On the third day of the group meet- 
ings, I managed, through special per- 
mission, to get into a different group. 
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This group had been discussing group 
techniques and when I joined it, was 
in process of examining a tape record- 
ing of a staff meeting in one of the 
suburban high schools which was con- 
ducted on the group dynamics prin- 
ciple. After listening to the staff meet- 
ing there followed an extremely lively 
and complete discussion of strengths 
and weaknesses, the advisability of 
taking a vote in a meeting run on 
group process principles, and a wealth 
of valuable criticism backed up by 
people who had had experience in the 
group dynamic process. I found here 
a group of people who appeared to be 
mature, balanced and competent in the 
fullest sense of the word. While I 
could not, in the brief time I was with 
them, gain as much as I would like to 
have, I was able to observe a group 
working in a most effective manner fol- 
lowing group procedures. Moreover, 
my estimate of the American educa- 
tional system which, it must be ad- 
mitted, was rather low after my first 
two-day experience, became much 
higher. During those first two days I 
felt I had wandered into a pedagogical 
mad house. My experience with this 
second group showed that I had first 
been unfortunate and that the people 
that I had met in the first group were, 
as these American professors would say, 
atypical. 

I am extremely glad I went. I feel 
that I got a great deal from the con- 
vention. Some of my _pre-conceived 
views I found were very, very wrong; 
some were substantiated by what I saw, 
but I gained many constructive ideas 
which are of a real value to me per- 
sonally and I hope may be of value 
to the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation.—S. G. B. Robin- 
son, executive secretary, Ontario Sec- 
ondary School ‘Teachers’ Federation, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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em Johnson, Bb. Lamar. General Edu- 
cation in Action, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1952, 
409p. 


One of the most rapidly developing 
trends in the public school system of 
America is that toward the junior col- 
lege. General Education in Action is 
the report of a 14-month study of 
general education in the junior col- 
leges of California. The book holds 
intrinsic value for future progress of 
the general education movement and 
clearly points up the importance of 
this phase of education in the present 
world crisis. It does a very effective 
job of showing the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice in realizing 
the objectives of general education. 


Goals of General Education 

The programs of the public junior 
colleges of California were found to 
have twelve specific objectives. While 
all the colleges included in the study 
have not implemented all these aims 
in their daily programs, the list will 
serve as guidelines in their future de- 
velopment and will prove useful to 
all institutions of higher education 
throughout America. These identi- 
fied goals “constitute a seamless web 
of human development,” no single goal 
being mutually exclusive of the others. 
For example, personal and social ad- 
justment are attained through: (1) an 
understanding of the physical world 
and our cultural heritage, (2) posses- 
sion of sound moral and _ spiritual 
values, (3) effective communication 
skills (both words and numbers) and 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








(4) creative activity. Personal and 
social adjustment, in turn, contribute 
to happy home and family life, to 
effective citizenship, to vocational suc- 
cess and to healthful living. Similarly, 
the capacity for critical thinking is 
vital to exercising the privileges and 
responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship. General education, then, is the 
process of achieving the above men- 
tioned goals. 


Approaches to General Education 

General education is concerned with 
the problems all men have in common 
and attempts to develop well-rounded 
individuals by re-establishing a proper 
balance between “general’’ and “spe- 
cialized” studies. This does not claim 
that there is a “best type” of general 
education for all, but that each insti- 
tution should adapt its offerings to the 
needs of its own students. This report 
shows great diversity of both content 
and method in the general education 
programs of the colleges included in 
the study. 

After considering various patterns of 
approaches, the author lists the follow- 
ing characteristics of a program of 
general education: 

(1) The general education program 
should aim to educate the total per- 
sonality. 

(2) The general education program 
should be planned for all students. 

(3) General education must perme- 
ate the total college curriculum. 

(4) Particularly recommended in 
this study is a functional approach to 
general education which builds courses 
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and programs directly on the basis of 
the needs and characteristics of stu- 
dents and of society. 

(5) The general education program 
should include both required and rec- 
ommended courses and other experi- 
ences. 

Ten out of seventeen chapters of the 
report present in considerable detail 
varied but specific examples of the 
application of the above practices. 

One of the most valuable sections of 
the book sets forth recommendations 
for specific lines of development that 
appear vital not only to California 
junior colleges but also to every insti- 
tution concerned with general educa- 
tion programs. These recommendations 
include: “the need for giving increased 
attention to the special interests, goals, 
and characteristics of women; the im- 
portance of searching out student 
talents and abilities of all types and 
developing them to the utmost; the 
values inherent in increased attention 
to planning and administration of 
extra-class activities; the opportunities 
which the library provides for strength- 
ening the general education program; 
the importance of breaking down de- 
partmental barriers as_ functional 
courses are built; and the need for 
college-wide coordination of activities 
in such areas as communications and 
family life.” 

General Education in Action de- 
mands the attention of all concerned 
with higher education in America. 
—James T. Moore, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Univ. of Illinois. 


®& National Council of Teachers of 
English. The English Language Arts. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1952, 501p. 

The English Language Arts presents 
in a_ straightforward, non-technical 
manner, a clear interpretation of the 
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new approach to the tedching of the 
communicative arts. Prepared by the 
Curriculum Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 


this volume may well serve as a guide | 


for both curriculum committees and 
individual teachers in developing an 
articulated program of English appli- 
cable to all levels of instruction. 
Beginning with a discussion of un- 
derlying philosophy the book presents 
a framework for planning a program 
based on this philosophy. Other parts 


of the volume describe programs at the | 


various instructional levels, discuss 
problems faced by curriculum-makers 
and suggest methods of evaluating out- 
comes of instruction. 


An Articulated Program 

This book faces squarely the ques- 
tions which arise in planning a cur- 
riculum for the English Language Arts: 
Should the skills of language com- 
munication be allocated to successive 
grades? Are there certain essentials that 
should be mastered in each grade? If 
so, what are these essentials? Should 
pupils who fail to master them be 
retained until they have met _ the 
standards? 

In answer to such questions the Com- 
mission presents a plan for articulation 
which is based on research and study— 
a plan based on the continuity of 
growth rather than on grade standards. 
Growth in the language arts follows 
“certain sequential patterns and con- 
tinuities.” To try to help a student 
to begin new development at some 
more advanced point “where he is sup- 
posed to be” usually results in a waste 
of the teacher’s time and effort as well 
as in discouragement for the student. 
“Minimum essentials, objective stand- 
ards, and non-promotion imply a uni- 
formity of ability and attainment which 
does not exist among human beings.” 
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Instead of arbitrary standards the 
Commission indicates the need for 
descriptions of systematic sequences in 
language learning which apply to all 
pupils. It is hoped that subsequent 
volumes of this series will provide 
descriptions of systematic sequences of 
growth in language. 

The charts, included in Chapter IV, 
provide a framework for building a 
curriculum based on the continuity of 
erowth. These charts offer valuable 
guidance to curriculum committees, 
not only in the language arts but in 
other areas as well. 


Curriculum Issues 


Problems faced in determining the 
relationship of the English curriculum 
to the total school program are dis- 
cussed. Programs in speech, writing, 
literature and listening are analyzed. 
Modern views of reading, grammar and 
linguistics are presented. The discus- 
sions are based on the combined cri- 
teria of “individual and societal need” 
and scientific data regarding the nature 
of learning. Illustrative material is 
used as a means of indicating steps and 
varied procedures in achieving this 
growth in the language arts. 

The Commission indicates clearly 
that instruction based on continuity 
of growth must not be incidental in 
the sense of haphazard or opportunistic 
teaching. Neither is it implied that 
systematic teaching of skills implies 
teaching in isolation. ‘When skills are 
learned in relation to the ‘incident,’ 
Le., the situation calling for genuine 
communications, they are likely to be 
well learned.” ‘The term “incidental” 
is then taken to mean “instrumental” 
and becomes a means of purposeful 
learning.—Sarah Lou Hammond, School 
of Education, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Stimulating proposals... 


GUIDES TO} 


A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING |. 
4 | 


by Florence B. Stratemeyer 
with the assistance of 
Margaret G. McKim and Mayme Sweet & 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


This practical guide refines and extends basic curriculum ideas from DEVELOPING A 
CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING, by Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim. This concise 
(64 pages) presentation describes graphically how ideas expressed in the earlier volume might 





be worked out in school situations. Detailed examples of actual classroom practice, togethe1 
with many carefully planned illustrations, demonstrate forcefully the application of sound 
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curriculum theory. The result is a handbook on the curriculum which is helpful not only to 
teachers, curriculum workers, and school administrators, but to interested laymen as well. 


SABO a nesters cate 


This colorful booklet is truly a guide to program development at the classroom level because 
the authors deal with many problems faced by the teacher as she and her pupils plan, execute, 


Bee res 


and evaluate their work together. 


Plan to use this new booklet— 


. with individual teachers. The emphasis throughout the book is on what teachers and 
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others can do to improve school programs. 


. in workshops and study groups. Here is a challenging point of view toward the 
curriculum and curriculum development that will stimulate groups to look critically at their | 
own programs. 
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. with lay planning groups. The pictorial presentation helps to make clear for parents 
and others some of the major differences between modern school programs and those of yesterday. } 


. with prospective teachers. The guide helps younger people to visualize the teacher's i 
various roles as she and her youngsters work together. i 
i 

List price $1.25; liberal discounts on quantity orders. " 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS ; 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27,N. Y. , 
Please send me............ copies of Guides to A Curriculum for Modern Living. ~ 
PA iis csonctecennsnnbicsnne-srtsntninenganensntionnaneqenceiqunhapmenqsiaeatit [_] Payment enclosed | 
aa iia caleie ag nieN i EE ices eliadtemniemenapernpenennnnnnsshng [_] Bill my account 
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